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ANNA DICKINSON, ANTISLAVERY 
RADICAL 


By JupITH ANDERSON 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


NY study of either the political or military campaigns of the 
Civil War presents many conspicuous and notable figures 
whose names have gone down in history and will pass on to pos- 
terity. These outstanding characters are all men. Woman’s place 
at that time was at the “fireside of the heart.” Public advocacy 


of women’s rights was just beginning to make its first faint mur- 
murings. 

It is my privilege and purpose in this limited biographical sketch 
to present a woman, who at a very youthful age made her appear- 
ance among the men of public affairs. Recognized for her inher- 
ent talent and accepted by them she fought as earnest a baitle for 
the abolition of slavery and the preservation of the Union as any 
soldier who sacrificed his life on the battle front in the same cause. 
Her name was heralded throughout the country and she was 
rewarded for her services as no other American woman had been 
before. To the people of the twentieth century she is quite un- 
known. That her name has been lost in obscurity may be attrib- 
uted to many reasons, but to reasons that in no way would reflect 
on her claim to fame. Our nation as a “free country”—free from 
human bondage—owes a great debt to Anna Elizabeth Dickinson. 

Anna Dickinson was born in Philadelphia on October 28, 1842. 
It is just a date, but what a significant epoch for this girl baby! 
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It was during this striking period of the century that the anti- 
slavery agitation in the north became militant,’ and its defenders 
renounced all the guarantees that had hitherto protected slavery. 
Agitators of the new movement demanded immediate emancipa- 
tion without indemnification to the slave owners. To them emanci- 
pation came before and above the preservation of the Union. 
Some of these accepted William Lloyd Garrison’s lawless meas- 
ures, others preferred to follow peaceful and legal methods, and 
still others under cover of darkness helped fugitive slaves to a 
safe refuge in the north. 

Antislavery agitators had been mobbed in New York.? Elijah 
Lovejoy had been murdered,’ the “gag rule” had been passed in 
Congress* and Texas had been annexed. After the Mexican War 
and the discovery of gold in California came the great territorial 
adjustments with the attendant sectional jealousies, which were 
temporarily lulled by the Compromise of 1850. Such was the 
situation in the United States when Anna Dickinson was born 
and grew into girlhood. How strongly these disturbing national 
affairs must have been impressed upon her can readily be under- 
stood when we learn that her father was a staunch member of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia and a public speaker for 
the cause, and that his home was a station of the Underground 
Railroad.® 

Her mother, Mary Edmondson, was descended from a long line 
of “Friends” who came from England and settled near Easton, 
Delaware in 1660, and also in a direct line from the early settlers 
of Maryland and Virginia. Anna’s father, John Dickinson, also 
was a descendant of these early Maryland Friends, but his branch 
of the family came up into Pennsylvania early in the seventeenth 
century, some settling in Chester county and some in Berks. His 
father was a cousin of General John Dickinson of Revolutionary 
fame. From its inception he was a member of the Liberty Party 
and was a delegate to the convention of the party that nominated 
J. G. Birney to the Presidency of the United States; he was also 


* Albert Bushnell Hart, Slavery and Abolition (New York, 1907), p. 174. 

* William Henry Channing, Memoirs of William Ellery Channing, III 
(Boston, 1848), 159. 

* Albert Bushnell Hart, Abolition and Slavery, p. 248. 

* Ibid., p. 260. 

5 Anna E, Dickinson’s Unpublished Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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a presidential elector in the ensuing campaign. He was one of a 
handful who in their protest for personal liberty and freedom of 
tongue and pen forced their way into Pennsylvania Hall in Phila- 
delphia on the evening that it was burned. John died before 
any lasting trace could be graved on the face of his youngest 
child Anna, then two years old, but the first impression of him 
that she learned from others was that he spent his last evening at 
an antislavery meeting and fifteen minutes of the last thirty of 
his life in making an antislavery speech—dead in his prime from 
a heart attack brought on by the vigor of his address! 

Thus from this orthodox Quaker family with its strong anti- 
slavery convictions came Anna Elizabeth, the youngest of five, 
who was destined to render brilliant patriotic service to the nation. 


After the husband’s death Mary Dickinson became both father 
and mother to her five children, and as the mercantile business had 
failed shortly before this event, the family was left in destitute 
circumstances. Undaunted, she opened a school in her own home 
and took in boarders, having to practice self-denial at every turn 
in order to make ends meet. So it was that under her close 
tutelage Anna received the beginnings of an education. Though 
the latter was said to have acquired from her father her inherent 
gift of silvered speech, it was to her mother she owed the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the sound education in English which gave her 
such a strong grip on the language. 


How far the mother carried on Anna’s formal education is not 
learned, but before the child was ten years old she was entered 
at the Friend’s Select School in Philadelphia under the patronage 
of the Forrest Estate,’ where except for two years at the West- 
town Boarding School,® she remained until she was a little more 
than fifteen and a half years of age. Though all in all she received 
but a rudimentary formal education she gave evidence of an excel- 
lent mind, studious habits, and a retentive memory. 

While still in attendance at the Friend’s School, when only 
fourteen years old, she wrote an article on slavery for the Liber- 


*jJ. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, A History of Philadelphia, I (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), 650. ; as 

Records of Friend’s Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. F 

®“Pennsylvania Notable Women Nominated for the Book of Honor in 
Strawberry Mansion in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.” presented by 
the Public Ledger, Sept. 29, 1931 to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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ator,® having read in a local paper of the tar and feathering of a 
Kentucky school-teacher who had dared utter his sentiments on 
the institution of slavery. She wrote from a bursting heart—a 
heart full of the radical, uncompromising convictions of the abo- 
litionists. It is not surprising that she should echo every sound and 
feeling and thought of those with whom she spent her daily life; 
but it is equally true, that as she grew older and more mature and 
experienced she was still as firm, if not firmer, in these very con- 
victions. 

At the age of fifteen Anna felt that the burden upon her mother 
for the support of the family was too great and “with the determi- 
nation to stand on her own feet she did not wait for the day of 
Radicalism to act on the belief that regardless of sex environment 
a girl could and should make her way in the world as surely as a 
boy.’”?° She became first a copyist for a publishing house and 
taught a country district school for a term. 

It was at the tender age of seventeen that she first burst forth 
into public-speaking and subsequent world fame. On April 3, 
1860, she attended an open forum where all types of reform 
movements were espoused at Clarkson Hall in Philadelphia. At 
this particular period the hall was possessed by the “Friends of 
Progress,” a group made up, to quote Anna herself, of “both wise 
and otherwise; of philosophers and fools; of helpers and hinder- 
ers ; of devoted and atheists; of some sound in purse and position ; 
and some ‘bears’ who must speak or burst.” 

At this meeting such a “bear” was speaking. He was well 
known locally, bristling and dictatorial, with an insufferable man- 
ner. He shook his finger and bawled: “I have daughters. My 
daughters are as good and bright as any man’s daughters. They 
can do as much as any man’s daughters. But they cannot be doc- 
tors, nor lawyers, nor preachers, nor bank presidents, nor college 
professors, nor brokers, nor traders. They cannot be anything but 
just what they are, housekeepers ; nothing that their brothers could 
or might be.” And with an added insolence of manner and an 
extra wag of his beefy finger, he concluded, “if my daughters 
cannot be, no man’s daughter can be.” 

Her blood running like a flame brought the little Quaker girl 

® See Liberator, Feb. 22, 1856. 


* Letter of Anna Dickinson to Miss Ica M. Tarbell, Feb. 1, 1910, in 
possession of the latter. 
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to her feet. She knew nothing of parliamentary form nor of 
debate’s restraint, but she cried forth a good many truths in sen- 
tences long forgotten, but this is recorded: “You, sir, you say that 
what your daughters cannot be, no man’s daughter can be; that 
your daughters are incapable of being doctors, lawyers, priests, 
business-men, bank presidents, authors, editors. In a word, sir, 
as you yourself have summed it up, that your daughters are fools! 
In heaven’s sake, sir, what else is to be expected of such a 
father?” This is how Anna Dickinson came to make her first 
speech. Emboldened by this effort and encouraged by friends, 
she went back a week later to attend another meeting and after a 
sneering speech on women’s rights by one of the audience, she 
plunged into such a straightforward and vigorous answer that 
the audience was captivated by its boldness and audacity. 

Mr. Elwood Longshore, who was present, became interested in 
her. He and his wife, Dr. Hannah Longshore, a pioneer woman 
physician, parents of Philadelphia’s now most distinguished 
woman, Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, became her guardians and 
advisers. She always reported to the Longshores after a lecture 
tour and the recital of her experiences so captivated the members 
of the household that hours and work were entirely forgotten. 

After these fiery outbursts on the local forum requests soon 
came from other places to hear this young orator and the news- 
papers now proclaimed her the “juvenile Joan of Arc.” 

In April, 1861, she left her teaching and accepted a position at 
the Philadelphia Mint. She continued, however, to speak and 
debate throughout the surrounding countryside, and it was in 
these heated discussions of the antislavery conventions that she 
acquired a clear comprehension of the province of laws and consti- 
tutions, of the fundamental principles of government and of the 
rights of man. She read constantly and fed on very solid books 
such as histories. It may be mentioned in passing that she was 
not allowed to go to the theatre much as the performances there 
excited her interest. Curiously enough Napoleon was her great 
hero. 

From the very outset of the Civil War everywhere she spoke 
her utterances were radical. Although faithful to her duties at the 


* Anna E, Dickinson’s Unpublished Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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mint her extreme criticisms on the conduct of the war and against 
its leaders cost her the loss of her position. At an antislavery 
convention at Kennett Square in Chester county, soon after the 
battle of Ball’s Bluff, she said: “Future history will show that this 
battle was lost, not through ignorance nor incompetence, but 
through the treason of the commanding general, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, and time will vindicate the truth of my assertion.” Though 
hissed all over the house, she repeated this statement three times. 
Philadelphia was the home of “Little Mac,” then in favor as the 
ranking officer in the Union army, and the dismissal of the free- 
spoken miss from the mint soon followed.’? 

When Miss Dickinson first offered to speak on the great ques- 
tions of the hour she had in that field no predecessors. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, who had heard her, was so enthusiastic 
about her that he invited her to lecture in the Fraternity Course 
at Boston in 1862 in the same course with such notables as Robert 
Collyer, Henry Ward Beecher and Wendell Phillips. 

From now on Miss Dickinson devoted herself exclusively to 
public speaking. As popular thought was everywhere centering 
on national questions, she thought less of the special wrongs of 
women and of the negroes and more of the causes of revolutions 
and the true basis of government. Hence she spoke chiefly on the 
political aspects of the war and thus made herself available in 
party politics at once. 

When not lecturing she visited the hospitals in Philadelphia, 
where through long conversations with the soldiers she learned 
much of their personal lives and more of their hardships and 
experiences on the battlefield. From this fund of information she 
drew the material for one of her very successful lectures, “Hos- 
pital Life,” which she delivered in many parts of the country.’® 

It was this lecture, “Hospital Life,” presented at Concord, New 
Hampshire in the fall of 1862 that proved the turning point of 
her career. Up to this time most of her speeches had been gra- 
tuitous, save for traveling expenses, and she was despairing of 
making a livelihood in this new field where monetary returns 
were so small. In this lecture she showed slavery to be the 


*E. C. Stanton and S. B. Anthony, A History of Woman Suffrage, II 
(Rochester, N. Y., 1881), 40-50. 

* Anna E. Dickinson’s Unpublished Manuscript, “The Lyceum” in the 
Library of Congress. 
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cause of the war and that the right of the slave to resist oppression 
was “obedience to God.”"* She drew such vivid pictures of the 
horrors of both slavery and war that “with pathos and logic, she 
melted her audience to tears and won over the most prejudiced.’** 

The secretary of the Republican State Central Committee heard 
her at Concord. Fully appreciating her magnetic powers over 
the audience and convinced that the Republican ticket could be 
carried if she delivered that lecture throughout the state, he ar- 
ranged for her to assist in the coming campaign. In the latter part 
of January, 1863, she began her regular campaign speeches in New 
Hampshire.** 

The eyes of the whole nation were turned to the little state of 
New Hampshire for the contest to be waged there might well have 
effected the final destinies of the Union. The Republicans were in 
control of the state, yet discontent seemed to prevail more widely 
then ever. The war had been languishing and the previous winter 
had been more fruitful of defeats for the army than victories.’’ The 
party leaders determined to make great efforts to maintain their 
majority of the previous year, and their plans called for imported 
speakers, including William Lloyd Garrison and Stephen Foster 
as well as Anna Dickinson. 

Miss Dickinson was no less radical than these other orators. 
In fact, she was more radical now than several years earlier when 
she had written her fiery article for the Liberator. Indiscreet in 
expression, always flaming out in passionate accusation or vindi- 
cation,!® nevertheless she was so sincere, earnest and conscientious 
that she carried her audience with her completely, so completely, 
that if her hearers had any prejudices when she began to talk, these 
were soon removed. “She swayed her audiences from the first 
moment of her electric utterance down to the last syllable. She 
was a walking encyclopaedia of the events of the war, with all 
the pages open to her hearers at a glance. She would heap his- 
tory, fact, proverb, warning, appeal, exhortation in convincing 
array, sweeping all before her in an avalanche of intellectual force. 


“ National Cyclopaedia of Biography. 
%E. C. Stanton and S. B. Anthony, A History of Woman Suffrage, II, 


40-50. 
1° Tbid., II, 40-50. 
New York World, March 9, 10, 1863. 

ms Ida M. Tarbell, “Women in the Civil War,” American Magazine, April, 
10. 
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She had her audience alternately crying, laughing, cheering, ap- 
plauding, and listening with breathless suspense.”’?® 

When she accepted the contract to go to New England, she was 
just twenty years old, a full gracefully rounded figure of medium 
size. She had a well balanced, firmly set head, a rounded oval 
face and a fresh, healthy complexion. She inclined to the brunet 
type. Her dark hair, always cut short, lay in full, heavy clusters 
about her neck. The Napoleonic mould of her jaw expressed 
energy, which was her leading characteristic. Her features other- 
wise were well chiseled, her forehead and upper lip of Greek pro- 
portions, and her nostrils thin. Her voice was of contralto full- 
ness. Together with all these gifts she possessed a magnetic per- 
sonality. In speaking, she had that peculiar carriage of the head 
and shoulders, the former slightly pitched forward and down- 
ward, which mark the combative temperament. In these days she 
invariably wore a plain black silk dress and no jewels. Indeed, 
she had not yet reached the estate where she could indulge her 
womanly fancy in luxuries, but that day was soon to come. 

For four weeks preceding election day in New Hampshire Anna 
Dickinson was engaged to make twenty speeches.”° This was an 
innovation, having a woman on the hustings. Its influence for 
good was doubted by many. She was sent up and down the state 
crying out against slavery, especially in the smaller towns where 
her managers thought she did most good.** On March 14, 1863, 
the official returns came in informing the world that the Republi- 
cans had carried the state. Acknowledgment was made of the 
credit due Miss Dickinson in this campaign, and the Governor- 
elect, Gillmore, publicly acknowledged that her eloquent speeches 
had secured his election.”* 

So fruitful of success had been her efforts in New Hampshire 
that the Republican State Committee of Connecticut now invited 
her to aid them in their campaign.*® She began her work there 
about March 24, 1863. Now that New Hampshire was safe for 


* News Clippings, Anna E. Dickinson Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress. 
® Scrantonian Republican, March 24, 1896. 
“Letter, B. F. Prescott to Anna Dickinson, Feb. 20, 1863, in the Library 
of sere. 
New York Times, October, 25, 1932. 
an C. Stanton and S. B. Anthony, A History of Woman Suffrage, I, 
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the Republicans all attention was directed to Connecticut where 
the contest was to be even hotter. The contest in this state lay 
between Seymour, a Democrat, and Buckingham, a Republican, for 
the governorship. It was generally understood that if Seymour 
were elected Connecticut would contribute no more men or money 
toward the continuance of the war.** The War Democrats ob- 
jected to all the measures of the Administration, and staking a 
great deal on the general restlessness and discontent of the peo- 
ple, hoped to carry the state by 10,000 votes.** Even the Repub- 
licans were disheartened. Not until Anna Dickinson came into 
the state and “galvanized the despondent loyalists to life,” was 
there any hope for a favorable outcome. She spent but two 
weeks in Connecticut, yet in that short time she is credited with 
having completely turned the tide of popular opinion. The halls 
where she spoke were so densely packed that the Republicans 
stayed away to make room for the Democrats, and the women 
were kept out to make room for those who were eligible to vote. 
There had never been greater enthusiasm over an orator in the 
country. 

Hartford—cold, critical, conservative Hartford—was the scene 
of her opening speech and it must have been with misgivings and 
trepidation that the young orator walked upon the stage to face 
her audience. At the close of her speech there was one enthusi- 
astic movement toward the stage of men and women, who show- 
ered welcomes and blessings upon her. For many weary days and 
nights, up to the last day of the memorable struggle, some of the 
severest work in the campaign was entrusted to this girl of twenty 
years.”¢ 

After this opening and successful speech Miss Dickinson spoke 
in various parts of the state, especially where the Democrats were 
strong, and everywhere she addressed an audience, its enthusiasm 
ran wild. Other outstanding speakers stumped the state, but how 
influential Anna Dickinson’s speeches were in captivating and 
holding the minds of the masses was expressed when the Union 
men of the state paid her their highest compliment by inviting 


“Letter, B. F. Prescott to Anna —, March 23, 1863, in the Anna 
E. Dickinson Collection in the ws of Congress. 
% New York World, March 13, 
my a Stanton and Susan B. a A History of Woman Suffrage, 
? 
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her to give the closing and most important speech in the cam- 
paign at Hartford. They were willing to rest their case upon her 
efforts. Her business was to obtain votes for the right side. To 
her there could be no question as to which side was right. There- 
fore, in support of right she gave heart and soul and utmost sin- 
cerity, addressing herself to that end with singular adaptation. 

The excitement at the election next day was intense. When the 
news finally came that the state had been saved to the Repub- 
' licans by just a few hundred votes, those who supported the war 
went wild. The crowds shouted and hurrahed for Miss Dick- 
inson, who, they felt, had been instrumental in winning the elec- 
tion. They serenaded her with full bands of music, sent her books, 
flowers and ornaments, and in every possible way tried to show 
their appreciation and loyalty to this young girl who was devoting 
her life to her country’s cause. The committeemen who had in- 
vited her presented her with a gold watch and chain. For every 
night she had spoken she was given $100 and for the eventful 
speech on the night before election she received $400.** 

The chairman of the State Central Committee of Connecticut in 
urging a colleague in New York to invite Miss Dickinson to take 
part in their campaign wrote: “She is a really wonderful woman. 
... Her voice is clear and of sufficient power for any audience you 
can get, and yet not masculine. She speaks rapidly, but her 
enunciation is so complete and perfect that not a word is lost. She 
possesses a remarkably logical and argumentative mind, and she is 
not wanting in that brilliancy of thought and expression which 
give life and zest to a public speaker. With a fund of facts and 
information which would be a fortune for an editor or a politician, 
she makes her own mark and needs no endorsement after she 
has spoken. I trust that you will not deny yourself the pleasure 
of hearing the most eloquent woman of the century in the largest 
hall you can command in New York.’’® It is little wonder then 
that with the triumphant returns from the New England cam- 
paigns for the Administration party and with Miss Dickinson’s 
conspicuous participation in them her distinction as one of the 
great patriotic orators of the time was recognized and that invi- 


vy C. Stanton and S. B. Anthony, A History of Woman Suffrage, II, 
40-50. 

Letter, J. W. Batterson to (?), April 15, 1863, in the Anna E. Dickin- 
son Collection in the Library of Congress. 
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tations poured in upon her from the most prominent groups in the 
country. 

Recognizing her distinguished genius and eloquence and her 
sympathies in the cause for which it stood, the Union League of 
New York invited her to speak at Cooper Institute. On that occa- 
sion many hundreds were unable to obtain admittance.*® She 
was introduced by Henry Ward Beecher. For nearly two hours 
she held that large audience with interest and enthusiasm and elec- 
trified them by her earnest appeal to their patriotism. In this 
speech she bitterly denounced Secretary of State Seward for what 
she said was “his wavering, temporizing, hesitating, conciliatory 
policy,” accusing him of a design to build up a great temporizing, 
conciliatory party chosen from conservative Republicans, Whigs, 
and temperate Democrats, and procuring the codperation of the 
South. She condemned wholesale the conduct of the State and 
War Departments and the general administration of the war, 
declaring that “those who had shown a disposition to fight the 
rebellion down were first stricken, as witness Sigel, Butler and 
Fremont.”*® Anna dared to speak whatever she thought was the 
truth. She seemed not afraid that her utterances would be dis- 
torted, and she did not confine herself to platitudes for fear of 
being misconstrued. The truth as she saw it she gave expression 
to; and it seems she had a clear insight into man and his affairs. 

Her success at New York was so remarkable that the Union 
League of Philadelphia invited her to speak at the Academy of 
Music. This invitation she readily accepted and was greeted by 
a large audience of her townspeople. Her speech followed the 
same trend as that in New York, and as usual she severely criti- 
cized General George B. McClellan. The Philadelphia newspapers 
eulogized her beauty, grace and eloquence. It was a pleasant 
reception to receive in her native city.** 

Important soldiering in the political field was now demanded 
in Pennsylvania, for at the fall elections a governor was to be 
chosen. It was one of the most memorable conflicts in the history 
of the state. More than 75,000 Pennsylvanians were in the army 
without the rights of suffrage for they were not at that time per- 


* Scrantonian Republican (Pa.), March 24, 1896. 

© New York Times, May 3, 1863; New York Daily Tribune, May 4, 1863. 

*\ Miscellaneous News Clippings, Anna E. Dickinson Collection in the 
Library of Congress. 
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mitted a furlough in order to vote. This contest did not signify 
merely the election of a governor; it was to be a crucial test as to 
whether or not the people of Pennsylvania would sustain Lin- 
coln’s administration and his prosecution of the war.*? 

The Republicans knew that they must strain every fibre to carry 
the coming election. They asked Anna Dickinson to assist them 
and she willingly threw all her energies into the services of her 
own state. Her engagement was for six weeks. For two weeks 
of this period the committee sent her up into the coal regions, 
where the male campaign speakers feared to go as the region was 
unsettled and restless due to much opposition to the war.** 

It was on her visit to the mining hamlets that she showed her 
fearlessness and independence, for in Schuylkill county she was 
in the hot-bed of the Molly Maguires. Shamokin was the scene 
of a most thrilling and unpleasant experience. One of the miners, 
who in a way was a leader and disapproved very much of women 
speaking in public harassed her in every possible way. He was a 
very fine marksman. One night at a meeting he drew his revolver 
and firing, clipped off one of the crisp curls of her short dark 
hair. She never turned nor hesitated in her speech. Her tor- 
mentor was from that moment her devoted champion.** 

Her Pennsylvania campaign address entitled “The National 
Crisis,” followed very much the tenor of her former addresses. 
“She seemed, however, to advocate no man or party, but spoke 
for her own dear country and the dear old flag.”’** Her allusion to 
the soldiers both in the hospitals and on the battlefields always 
brought her listeners to tears. There seems no question but that 
the effectiveness of her speeches lay largely in her inspired elo- 
quence and her absolute earnestness in what she expressed. Al- 
though she had played no such conspicuous rdéle in the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign as she had in that of New Hampshire and of 
Connecticut, it certainly was a most daring one, which undoubtedly 
helped to swing public opinion for the administration and the re- 
election of Governor Curtin by more than a 15,000 majority. 

The year 1863 had been a very difficult and trying year. Every 
political campaign since the beginning of the war had been a des- 


AK. McClure, Andrew G. Curtin (Harrisburg, 1895), p. 19. 
% Appleton’s Encyclopaedia of —- Biography. 
* Chicago Evening Post, April 1, 

® Pottsville (Pa.) Miner’s Sank ike 10, 1863. 
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perate fight for the Administration party to remain in control. 
Every campaign had been as much a battle for the preservation of 
the Union as any fought in the fields under military commanders. 
Anna Dickinson had certainly performed more than one person’s 
share in the cause which was so critically at stake during the 
year 1863. Leaders of the Republican party fully appreciated the 
value of her services and now planned a public recognition of it 
by inviting her to deliver an address in Washington in the House 
of Representatives. This without question was the crowning glory 
of her oratorical achievements during the war and an honor which 
never before had been tendered any woman. This summons to 
Washington typified the highest tribute to her genius. 

Few speakers, especially those without high official position, had 
ever been greeted in Washington with an audience at once so 
numerous and so brilliant as listened to the gifted Miss Dickinson 
on that Saturday night of January 16, 1864. To have been invited 
by a committee of illustrious statesmen, to have been tendered 
by Congress the use of its magnificent hall, to have been saluted 
by an unusually distinguished and fashionable audience filling the 
seats and aisles of both floors and galleries, to have been presented 
by the one and supported by the other of the presiding officers of 
the Houses of Congress, with the President an eager listener, was 
no common honor to accord to a mere girl, untitled and almost 
unknown. 

The lecturer spoke from a temporary platform erected in the 
space fronting the Speaker’s desk, while the Vice-President and 
Mr. Speaker Colfax occupied seats on either hand. At eight 
o’clock in the midst of the address President and Mrs. Lincoln 
entered the House, making the compliment to Miss Dickinson 
complete. She was speaking on President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion and the Supreme Court when he came in, but she did not 
spare her criticisms of the Amnesty Proclamation because of the 
presence of its author.*® She said: “The Amnesty Proclamation 
was a piece of Northern meanness. The government had no right 
to get down on its knees to the people who were still in arms and 
who rejected it in disgust. There was another insuperable objec- 
tion: the President had usurped the functions of the legislature 
in the offer.” She thereupon declared: “The men of the South 


* Washington (D. C.) Independent, January 19, 1864. 
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must be punished! South Carolina should be cut up into 20 acre 
lots and as many negroes settled on them as can be got there. 
Other States should be treated as territories to be admitted into 
the Union as States when ready to do so with free institutions. 
As it is now no black is sure of his liberty at the close of the 
war. In the Border States no provision is made for emancipation. 
We want the wealth of the Border States developed, and slavery 
must be wiped out from them and the whole land.” Miss Dick- 
inson closed her speech with an earnest appeal to the young men 
of the country to rush to the help of their brethren and fill the 
sad rents to be found in every brigade and every regiment.*’ In 
such a candid and straightforward manner did this young radical 
address the distinguished audience. Mr. Lincoln sat with bowed 
head rarely looking Miss Dickinson in the face, but evidently 
catching every word and probably admiring her courage and 
honesty. 

President Lincoln and Miss Dickinson, it may be pointed out, 
disagreed on various policies. The President repudiated the great 
radical doctrines of her speech, such as the confiscation of the 
real estate in fee of the southerners and its division among the 
negro race, and also immediate emancipation in the border states. 
Miss Dickinson, on the other hand, opposed very strongly Lin- 
coln’s “workable policy,” which was one of gradual emancipation 
and was to rest as far as possible on voluntary state action.** 

The members of the Republican party were delighted with the 
success of Miss Dickinson’s speech. It expressed to the fullest 
the sentiments of the radical wing of the group, and through this 
spokesman their stand on the coming elections was placed squarely 
before the public. 

The fall of 1864 was to see the election of a President. The 
radicals, who were strong in Congress and who were displeased 
with the President’s plan of reconstruction and emancipation, were 
planning to forestall his renomination by nominating Frémont at 
a mass-meeting in Cleveland.*® Before Frémont dropped out of 
the race, Miss Dickinson in an open letter to the Independent 
stated her position: “I wish to say: That I have never been in 


* Washington (D. C.) Daily National Republican, January, 19, 1864. 

* Notes, Anna E. Dickinson Collection in the Library of Congress. 

® Howard K. Beale, The Diary of Edward Bates, American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1930 (Washington, 1933), IV, 373. 
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favor of the Cleveland Convention and its representative. Last 
winter, believing there were men in the country who would make 
better presidents than the one we now have, I strove to build up 
a public sentiment that would demand and support one of these 
‘better’ men. Whatever words I then spoke I believed to be in 
the best interests of the country. That has all passed. What 
remains is the question! Naught save the heartiest union—the 
most persevering work—the most determined support of the party 
represented by Lincoln from this morning till election day. Either 
this party must triumph, or the country will be led into an ignoble 
peace. I shall work for the salvation of my country’s life that 
stands at stake, for the defeat of this loyal peace party that will 
bring ruin and death if it come into power.”*° 

After this public announcement of her position she entered the 
campaign, “not for Lincoln, but for the cause.” Her speeches 
were confined largely to denouncing the Democratic platform and 
its candidates. She must thoroughly have enjoyed picking flaws 
in the Democratic nominee, General George B. McClellan, whom 
she had from the beginning of the war distrusted and publicly 
accused. 

With the election of Lincoln settled Miss Dickinson still had 
her greatest battle to fight. Everywhere she spoke she denounced 
peace conferences and demanded a rigid prosecution of the war 
with no amnesty, nothing but absolute unrelenting war and terms 
of unconditional surrender !* 

With the surrender of General Lee the war was formally ended. 
But while the people of the north were giving themselves up to 
rejoicing and thanksgiving, the dreadful tidings came that Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been assassinated. At the untimely death of the 
chief executive and leader of her party, though she had opposed 
him so strongly, Miss Dickinson was one of the first to lend her 
efforts toward the raising of funds for a memorial to him in 
Philadelphia. Her lecture on the martyred President earned 
$1,000 which she gave to the committee that erected in Fairmount 
Park the statue of Abraham Lincoln. 


“ Independent, September 3, 1864. 
“ Anna E. Dickinson’s Unpublished Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 


gress. 
“Jj. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, A History of Philadelphia, II, 1698. 
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Anna Dickinson looked upon the war as a great struggle for 
human freedom and was unwilling to consider that the real con- 
test was finished until the freemen were given the vote and were 
in possession of social as well as political privileges. The Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments had been adopted; yet these 
were found inadequate to protect the political rights of the colored 
men. The Republican party was casting about for a method to 
complete its work. Then came the suggestion that a Fifteenth 
Amendment be proposed which should prohibit disfranchisement 
on account of race, color and previous condition of servitude. The 
suggestion is said to have originated at the National Loyalists’ 
Convention held at Philadelphia September 6, 1866, in a consulta- 
tion of Anna Dickinson, Frederick Douglass and Theodore Til- 
ton,** and was in time accepted by the Republican party. 

Indeed, Miss Dickinson became quite obsessed with the idea 
that federal legislation would fully protect the interest of the col- 
ored freedmen. To realize this now became her great life interest. 
Instead of following the hustings she became busily engaged in 
filling lyceum requests, and these took her all over the country. 
This gave her an excellent opportunity to get her message across 
to the people and to swing the public mind in favor of universal 
suffrage. 

The essence of her speeches was that liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity asserted that behind the rights of the federal government 
and the rights of the several states were fundamental rights more 
valued than either, namely, the right of the individual to life, 
liberty and happiness; and that whatever hindered the growth of 
the individual or restricted his liberty or destroyed his happiness 
was tyranny, it being his sacred duty to resist it to the death. 
She demanded a law by Congress asserting that there should be 
impartial and universal suffrage in every state of the Union as 
there was no guarantee for impartial suffrage in the south unless 
there was impartial suffrage throughout the whole land. She 
pleaded that the Republican party in its next convention for the 
election of 1868 should make the issue so distinct that there would 
be no turning back. 

The Chicago convention met in May, 1868. Grant was nomi- 


“ This is asserted in a letter from Frederick Douglass. See E. C. Stanton 
and S. B. Anthony, A History of Woman Suffrage, II, 328. 
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nated but the platform failed to include any provision for uni- 
versal suffrage. Miss Dickinson was intensely disappointed at 
the delay of the issue, but she was sure “the triumphs were not 
lost.” And it was not lost, for the next year Congress took the 
matter in hand and in March, 1870, the measure for which she 
had so wholly devoted her energies became a part of the national 
Constitution. 

The slave raised to the status of a freeman, the freeman raised 
to a citizen, the colored citizen raised to political equality with the 
white man—to realize these things Anna Dickinson had fought 
for more than ten years and in the prime of her young woman- 
hood saw them all culminate in accomplished fact. She lived 
through the whole gamut of political victories and defeats which 
culminated in the glorious reality of freedom for 4,000,000 slaves 
and also in the ignominious death of their great benefactor. The 
needs and agonies of the hour called forth the remarkable powers 
of this young woman, powers of inspired eloquence which she 
so generously offered in the aid of her country. 

The press of her native city, many years after her great work 
was ended, claimed that no woman born in Philadelphia in the 
last half of the nineteenth century surpassed her for vigor and 
audacity of intellect and none had equalled her for eloquence. 
It was frequently said that she was impracticable in many of 
her views. This is a common complaint against those daring 
spirits who are so much in advance of their time. A “radical” 
(politically) has been defined as one who always claims to act in 
the name of the sovereign people, and armed with all their powers 
is above all constitutions and laws, for he is the fountain of all 
law, the source of all power and right, and of necessity, there- 
fore, above the stream of legal justice. With him “the good of 
the people is the Supreme Law,” and he is the only judge of what 
is good for the people.** It is true that such radicals forced the 
issues during the war and in the following period of reconstruc- 
tion in the name of the sovereign people. Anna Dickinson was 
not the least of these. Be that as it may one must perforce admit 
that she stands among the most able champions of human liberty 
and national unity in the dark days of our civil strife and can 
truly be called the “Joan of Arc” of the Civil War. 


“Howard K. Beale, The Diary of Edward Bates, American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1930, IV, 431-432. 











EARLY MORAVIAN PIETISM 


By Mitton C. WESTPHAL 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


HE visitor to the modern steel-town of Bethlehem, Penn- 

sylvania, is impressed with the noise and bustle of a com- 
munity which never would be suspected of having a distinctly 
spiritual origin. He might easily pass by the group of stone 
buildings on Church Street, which once housed the stalwart ad- 
herents of the Moravian Pilgrim Congregation, without noting 
that the historic edifices are essentially different from the many 
other closely built dwellings and business structures which en- 
croach upon them. Yet within the walls of these venerable piles 
were enacted scenes whose romance and passion have never yet 
been adequately appraised for their significance in the vari- 
colored history of American Protestantism. 

Even the townspeople of Bethlehem are almost entirely oblivi- 
ous of the fact that the name “Moravian Brethren” is one by 
which to conjure up a noteworthy succession of valiant religious 
characters, whose heroic deeds and pious strivings are still to be 
celebrated in an epic of the love of the Brethren for “The Christ 
of the Many Wounds.” To be sure some of the remnants of 
the early fervor of the Moravian Church still remain to impress 
themselves upon the work-a-day minds of modern Bethlehemites, 
but American Moravianism has undergone a radical transforma- 
tion. The former holiness and the communal economy of that 
exclusive brotherhood have been surrendered. The fervent 
pietistic spirit, which prevailed when foot-washing and the “kiss 
of peace” were characteristic symbols, now lingers only as a pass- 
ing memory. Modern Moravians have endeavored to be continu- 
ously loyal to what they consider the essential mission of their 
church, but they have dropped many of the traditions and cus- 
toms which formerly marked them as a peculiar people. 

The Easter morning litany is still unique as a distinctly 
Moravian service, and annually attracts hundreds of curious spec- 
tators as well as hundreds of devout worshipers to the venerable 
shrine in Bethlehem long before daybreak on Easter morning. 
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A picked trombone choir sounds forth the cherished Easter chor- 
als from the church tower while darkness still envelops the sleep- 
ing city, and then descends to the door of the church to announce 
the early service. The Easter litany is chanted before a chancel 
as crowded with white lilies as the body of the church is with 
worshipers. Then at an accurately determined time the congrega- 
tion proceeds to the cemetery where the litany is concluded just 
as dawn breaks upon the solemn scene, made each year more 
solemn by the growing memory of hundreds of such Easter serv- 
ices which, through the generations, have been celebrated on 
“God’s Acre.” 

The modern Moravian love feasts also persist in the practices 
of the Bethlehem Congregation to typify the spiritual joy of the 
Brethren. Since the days of Count Zinzendorf this revival of the 
agape of early Christianity has continuously served as a liturgical 
vehicle to prepare the faithful for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion or to equip them spiritually for the proper enjoyment of 
other celebrations and religious festivals. Moravian cakes and 
coffee are distributed to the congregation while a chorus sings 
some of the traditional hymns or the organ softly plays the choral 
themes of a former day. “The Moravian love feasts are intended 
to set forth by a simple meal of which all partake in common, that 
there is no respect of persons before the Lord, and that all be- 
lievers are one in Christ, united among themselves by the closest 
bonds of Christian love.’ 

Then too, there is the annual Bach Festival, which takes place 
each spring in Packer Memorial Chapel on the campus of Lehigh 
University. This festival, though less than a half century old, 
is Moravian born and serves to celebrate the Moravian love for 
choral music. To be sure, the Mass in B minor, and the sacred 
cantatas by the great master are not essentially Moravian, but 
they were created by a soul who was native to the German Pietism 
from which the Church of the Brethren sprang forth. Conse- 
quently when Fred Wolle, the Moravian founder of the Bach 
Choir, chose Bach to be the classic expression of the pietistic 
fervor of his forbears, he enabled modern music-loving America 
to taste the religious spirit of those brave souls, who broke a trail 


7H. E. Stocker, Moravian Customs (Bethlehem, 1928), pp. 72-73. 
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into the wilderness to found a community that should be the phys- 
ical expression of their spiritual ideals. 

For the origin of the Moravian Church we are led back by 
church historians to the days and scenes in which the Bohemian 
reformer, John Hus, wrought his significant work. He is recog- 
nized as the spiritual father of the movement. His teaching they 
reproduced in their confessions and catechisms. His sermons 
inspired their ministers and furnished material for their lay read- 
ers. His hymns gave the impetus for that deep, devotional music 
which subsequently played so significant a rdle in their worship 
and communal life. His heroic stand against the papacy, and his 
conviction that the scripture is the only voice of authority for 
Christian doctrine became the Rubicon of their unbending prot- 
estantism. His martyrdom was made the more glorious by many 
of their number who did not shrink from suffering a like fate 
for the cause. 

As early as the year 1457 we find a mixed group of Bohemians, 
Moravians, and a few Germans, seeking a haven for their religi- 
ous fellowship on the estate of Lititz, in the midst of the dense 
forests of north-eastern Bohemia. Among them were nobles and 
common people, priests and university men, with the venerable 
Patriarch Gregory as their leader. Hunted and persecuted though 
they were by Church authorities, they seem to have had no desire 
at first to form a new denomination, but had only determined to 
band themselves together into a Christian association. Under the 
name of Unitas Fratrum, they set forth four principles which 
should be the expression of their purpose. First, they would 
recognize the Bible as their only source of Christian doctrine. 
Second, they would conduct their public worship in accordance 
with scriptural teaching and on the model of the apostolic church. 
Third, they would receive the Lord’s Supper in faith, and take 
care to avoid every authoritative human explanation of its sig- 
nificance. Fourth, they would ever regard a Godly Christian 
life to be essential to a saving faith. 

The years subsequent to their inception at Lititz are memora- 
ble for the courage with which the Brethren endured all manner 
of persecution and still realized a significant advance in their 
movement. When King George Podiebrad noted how rapidly 
this heterodox group was increasing, he issued a royal com- 
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mand that all his subjects must either identify themselves with 
the Utraquist or with the Roman Church. In the execution of 
this command many of the Brethren were brutally murdered, 
others were burned at the stake, and still others, like Gregory, 
their patriarchal leader, were cruelly tortured on the rack. Those 
who were not apprehended by the king’s agents escaped only 
through the intervention of the dense Bohemian forests, wherein 
for two full years they lived the life of hunted deer. 

When King George Podiebrad finally relinquished his persecu- 
tions against the Brethren, having grown weary of the prolonged 
and ineffective campaign, they began boldly to lay plans for the ex- 
tension of their movement. Through the good offices of a Walden- 
sian bishop named Stephen, three of their number were ordained to 
the episcopacy, and thus they established a ministry of their own. 
Then, with that characteristic missionary passion which has never 
abated even to this present day, the Brethren braved all manner 
of opposition in Bohemia, Moravia and Poland to add unto their 
numbers and to establish churches. When the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion broke over Europe the fruits of their heroic missionary enter- 
prise showed itself in more than four hundred well established 
churches with a membership totaling more than two hundred 
thousand souls. 

But such success was to be short-lived. For when the Counter- 
Reformation set in under the determined leadership of Ferdinand 
II in 1621, thousands of families fled to Poland rather than sur- 
render their faith and remain in Bohemia. As a consequence, 
Lissa, in Poland, now became the center of the Unitas Fratrum, 
and until the war between Sweden and Poland, the Brethren con- 
tinued to grow and prosper. But when Lissa was sacked and 
burned in 1656, the ecclesiastical center of the church was 
destroyed, and its parishes were gradually absorbed by other 
protestant bodies, notably by the Reformed Church of Poland. 
Subsequently for a half century the Unitas Fratrum ceased to 
exist except in the secret longings of the Brethren. 

The years between 1656 and 1722 are usually referred to by 
Moravian historians as the period of “The Hidden Seed.” Dur- 
ing these years many, who conformed outwardly to the Reformed 
Church in Poland and to the Catholic Church in Moravia and 
Bohemia, secretly cherished the traditions and the ideals of the 
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Unitas Fratrum. Among those who fled from Poland when Lissa 
was destroyed was one named Comenius, who had been conse- 
crated bishop of the Brethren in the year 1632. He found a 
haven in Amsterdam, where he busied himself in literary and edu- 
cational work. Before he died in 1671 he published a catechism 
of the Brethren and another work which he entitled: “The Dis- 
cipline and Church Order of the United Brethren of Bohemia.” 
Shortly before his death he predicted the reéstablishment of the 
Brethren’s Church, and personally took steps to preserve the 
apostolic episcopacy of the Moravian Church through the conse- 
cration of Nicholas, the court chaplain of the Duke of Liegnitz, 
and of Peter Jablonsky, a minister in Danzig. These two after- 
ward ordained Christian Sitkovius and Daniel Ernst Jablonsky. 
Thus through the ingenuity of Comenius, the episcopacy of the 
Brethren was perpetuated for a period of fifty years in the per- 
sons of men who were at the same time serving as clergymen in 
parishes of the Reformed Church. 

At this point we must take note of the rise of Pietism in Prot- 
estant Germany, for it was not until Pietism had prepared the soil 
of that land to receive “The Hidden Seed” that the now sub- 
merged Unitas Fratrum could enter upon a new era of visible life. 
Pietistic tendencies had appeared in Lutheran and Reformed 
circles shortly before the end of the sixteenth century, but they 
had to await full development until the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. When the Thirty Years War ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, religious life in Protestant 
Germany was at low ebb. The control of the church by civil 
authorities in the various principalities did not make for spiritu- 
ality. Moreover, the leading divines of the church were becom- 
ing more and more involved in theological controversy, while the 
laity was being stifled into listless conformity to fixed creedal 
standards and formal religious exercises. These conditions, 
together with the demoralizing effects of the long war’s after- 
math, threatened the vitality of the movements which had been 
so signally initiated under the leadership of Luther and Calvin. 

The prophet of the Pietist Movement was Philip Jacob Spener, 
a graduate of the theological faculty of the University of Strass- 
burg and subsequently a Lutheran pastor at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He was profoundly influenced by the German mystic, 
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Johann Arndt, whose Wahres Christentum became the second 
Bible of German Pietism. In 1665 Spener wrote a preface to 
Arndt’s book entitled “Pia Desideria,” which set forth the needs 
of German Protestantism in six definite proposals, stated briefly 
as follows: 


1. The organization of small Bible-study groups within 
the churches for a more careful study of the Word. 

2. A recognition of the universal priesthood of believ- 
ers by permitting the laymen to share in the spiritual 
government of the church. 

3. An emphasis upon the fact that the knowledge of 
Christianity must be attended by the practice of per- 
sonal piety. 

4. A more sympathetic and kindly treatment of the 
heterodox and the unbelieving. 

5. A reorganization of theological training, placing 
greater emphasis upon the devotional life. 

6. A different style of preaching, more given to the 
simple presentation of New Testament truths and to 
direct appeals for personal regeneration. 


Spener’s influence spread throughout Germany with remark- 
able speed. The Lutheran clergy seems to have been waiting for 
such an impetus. Not many months had elapsed after the release 
of the “Pia Desideria” before pastors everywhere were trying 
to put Spener’s proposals into effect. Probably the most en- 
thusiastic and outstanding apostle of this new Pietist movement 
was August Herman Francke, who founded the famous orphan- 
age at Halle and collaborated with Spener in bringing about the 
founding of the University of Halle. Subsequently Halle became 
the center of the pietist movement, and the names of Spener and 
Francke are linked directly or indirectly with not only the reborn 
Unitas Fratrum, but with practically all the German Pietist sects 
which had their development on the hospitable soil of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf was a product of 
Francke’s Orphanage School and a godson of Spener. His back- 
ground had been conducive to the kind of pietism which he en- 
countered at Halle, and what he learned under Spener and Francke 
only served to confirm the religious tendencies which had mani- 
fested themselves at an early age. His tender years had been 
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profoundly infiuenced by the over-zealous piety of his mother and 
grandmother, and it is said that when he was just learning to 
write he was wont to scrawl messages to God on little slips of 
paper and then throw them out of the window. It is said that 
at the age of six Zinzendorf regarded Christ as his brother and 
would talk to him for hours as with a familiar friend. 

While at Halle, the young Count and a group of fellow-students 
organized a secret society which they styled the “Order of the 
Grain of Mustard Seed.” The rules of this society required 
that its members should steadfastly maintain the doctrine of 
Jesus; walk worthily in it; exercise charity toward their fellows; 
and apply themselves to the conversion of Jews and heathen. 
This society was founded when the young Count was fourteen 
years of age. In later years it was repeatedly revived under 
Zinzendorf’s leadership, and in 1724 it boasted a wide aristocratic 
fellowship. Christian VI of Denmark, John Potter, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor, the Cardinal 
of Noailles, and General Oglethorpe of Georgia, were among the 
distinguished members of this fraternity. Later Zinzendorf or- 
ganized a kind of grand chapter of this movement, which was 
called the “Order of the Passion of Jesus,” and was composed 
mostly of Moravian and Anglican bishops. 

Through the insistence of an uncle, who was quite out of sym- 
pathy with the pietist movement, Zinzendorf was forced to leave 
Halle at the age of seventeen. He was then sent to Wittenburg 
to finish his education. After reading law for two years at Wit- 
tenburg, he abandoned his studies and began a series of travels 
through Holland, Switzerland and France. At the age of twenty- 
one, under pressure of his family, but contrary to his own desires 
he accepted the position of King’s Councilor at the court of 
Augustus the Strong, of Saxony. In this capacity he soon made 
himself unpopular by his vehement denunciations against the in- 
‘trigues, the prejudices, and the corruptions which he detected in 
the life and policies of the Saxon court. 

It was in the year 1722, only a few months after Count Zin- 
zendorf had begun his service at the Saxon court, that a small 
company of fugitives from Moravia, under the leadership of 
Christian David arrived at Zinzendorf’s estate near Bethelsdorf. 
These were seeking a haven from religious persecution, and also 
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a place where they might establish a community into which they 
could build the ideals of the Unitas Fratrum. News of the 
growing influence of Pietism in Germany had brought courage to 
the harassed Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, and they came 
to look upon the country of Arndt, Spener and Francke as their 
Promised Land. Moreover, the reputation of the youthful Count 
Zinzendorf as a zealous pietist whose connections with Halle 
as well as his influence in aristocratic pietist circles were known 
to Christian David and his fellows made him appear a most likely 
patron for fostering the reéstablishment of the Unitas Fratrum. 

Zinzendorf seems to have quite readily agreed to harbor these 
religious fugitives, perhaps for more reasons than the one which 
grew out of his sympathy for their piety. His estate was after 
all a veritable wilderness, and never had been able to boast of 
profitable tenants. He could lose nothing by allowing these re- 
putedly thrifty folk to clear ground and build homes on his 
thicket-covered acreage. Moreover, the Count saw in this com- 
pany of folk dependent upon his patronage an opportunity to 
teach his characteristic doctrines of free redemption, justification, 
and salvation through the blood of Christ. He was in growing 
disfavor with the Saxon court because of his preachings and 
denunciations, and here was an opportunity to exert his religious 
fervor with telling effectiveness. 

At first Count Zinzendorf was not interested in the reéstablish- 
ment of the Unitas Fratrum. He was personally loyal to the 
Lutheran Church and was desirous of having the Moravian exiles 
unite with the Lutheran congregation at Bethelsdorf. He felt, 
with most other aggressive German pietists, that a reform in the 
direction of a more inward religion was due to take place in the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, and that nothing could be 
gained by establishing new denominations. The Brethren did 
worship at Bethelsdorf for some time in accordance with the 
wish of their patron, but before long they began to insist that the 
constitution of their Ancient Church was older than any other 
form of protestantism, and, in keeping with the spirit of the 
Ancient Brotherhood, they must be a separate people. The 
Count quite unsuccessfully opposed this disposition of the Breth- 
ren, and not until serious complications between himself and the 
Saxon government resulted in his banishment from Saxony for 
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a ten year period did he definitely identify himself with them. 
As late as 1731 we find him at the coronation of Christian VI of 
Denmark soliciting the office of court chaplain, thus manifesting 
his willingness to serve the Reformed Church in an official 
capacity. He delighted in styling himself as “ein freier Knecht 
des Herrn,” and persistently maintained that his connection with 
the Moravians was not for the establishment of a sect, but rather 
for the unifying of protestantism. 


It may not be said, therefore, that Zinzendorf was the founder 
of the Moravian Church, as some would lead us to believe. His 
interest in and his connection with their movement was born of 
his pietistic zeal and was little inspired by the desire for historical 
continuity with the original Unitas Fratrum. Zinzendorf would 
have been much more pleased with the exiles from Moravia and 
Bohemia if they had accepted the protection of the Lutheran 
Church, and probably he would have never been banished from 
Saxony had he succeeded in keeping the religious experiment on 
his estate from being a schismatic movement. To be sure, he 
very profoundly influenced the theology and the religious prac- 
tices of the Brethren, and he is to be credited with giving the 
impetus to those extremely physical forms of Moravian piety 
which ushered in a period of morbid religiosity, much to the 
chagrin of saner and more virile Moravians. 

The pious settlers on the Count’s estate named their com- 
munity Herrnhut, and proceeded to set up a religious and eco- 
nomic order of life which may best be styled a theocracy. All 
secular and religious affairs were regulated by the congregation 
and a church council which had been selected by lot. The com- 
munism attempted in the primitive Christian community as out- 
lined in the Acts of the Apostles (Chapter 4), became the ideal 
for these pioneering Moravian Brethren. They had nothing to 
start with but the goodwill of Zinzendorf and their willingness to 
labor with their hands, so from the very first Herrnhut became a 
communistic settlement. Houses were erected to accommodate 
the single men, the single women, and the married couples, and 
each group was organized into a social and religious unit. Food, 
clothing, and other necessities of life were provided for through 
group labor, and all things were held in common. 


With the banishment of Zinzendorf from his native Saxony 
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the reborn Unitas Fratrum embarked upon an era of missionary 
extension. To be sure the missionary genius was in the character 
of the Moravians from the start. Moreover, Zinzendorf himself 
had been fired with missionary zeal while still a lad in Halle, 
under the influence of Francke. But the situation in which Zin- 
zendorf found himself at the time of his banishment made the 
missionary enterprise almost a necessity. He was not only in 
disfavor with the Saxon court, but he had many enemies among 
the Lutheran clergy. He was labelled a fanatic to be shunned 
and curbed. No field of endeavor was open to him except that 
of missionary extension under the auspices of the peculiar people 
to whom he had given Herrnhut for a haven. On hearing of 
his banishment, Count Ysenburg-Wachtersbach invited Zinzen- 
dorf to Wetterau to occupy his rundown estate of Ronneburg. It 
was the only place to which he could turn at the moment, and he 
accepted gladly in spite of the fact that the half-ruined medieval 
castle of Ronneburg was said to be one of the most forbidding 
places in all Europe. Here Zinzendorf gathered several families 
from Herrnhut and set about to institute the “Congregation of 
Pilgrims” which was destined to become the organized missionary 
expression of the Moravian Brethren. 

After preaching for a season to the people.of mixed nationali- 
ties who lived in the vicinity of Ronneburg, and after organizing 
a community similar to the one at Herrnhut, Zinzendorf set out 
on an extended missionary journey through Europe in the com- 
pany of several leaders of the Brethren and their families. Ulti- 
mately Moravian settlements modeled after the community at 
Herrnhut were established at Herrnhaag, Marienborn on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and at Fairfield, Fulneck and Okrook in Eng- 
land, and at Gracehill in Ireland. 


It was not until December of 1741 that Count Zinzendorf and 
his daughter Beninga set foot on American soil. They had been 
preceded by several Moravian missionaries who had worked first 
in Georgia and then in Pennsylvania. Nazareth and Bethlehem 
had been the scenes of missionary endeavor before the coming 
of the Count, but as yet there was no Moravian community estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania. For some time previous to the arrival of 
their distinguished visitors a group of loyal Moravians had been 
working feverishly to complete a log house at Bethlehem. Just 
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before Christmas the task was completed and ready to house the 
guests from the fatherland. Myers gives an account of the 
Christmas celebration at Bethlehem in 1741: “Christmas Eve was 
celebrated by a love feast in the little cabin. All were present, 
and, inspired by the occasion, the Count impulsively began to sing 
the old Christmas hymn, 
“Not Jerusalem, 

Lowly Bethlehem 

*Twas that gave us 

Christ to save us,” 
and seizing a candle he led the way into the adjoining cattle stable 
under the same roof, where sheep and oxen stood in their stalls. 
The quick fancy of the Count at once grasped the likeness to that 
other Bethlehem of centuries ago, and he gave its name to the 
settlement then and there.’ 

The religious scene which presented itself to Zinzendorf when 
he set foot on Pennsylvania soil caused him deep concern for the 
unity of Protestantism. He had come to America as a patron of 
the Moravians and his first concern would naturally have been 
to take up land for the Brethren and lay the foundations for a 
Herrnhut in the New World. But the religious confusion which 
existed among evangelicals in Pennsylvania tempted the Count to 
throw his full effort into organizing the Germans of all sects into 
a kind of Evangelical Union. Being under the delusion that the 
adherents of these separatist groups were eager to be emancipated 
from their extreme sectarianism, he set about to bring into being 
what he designated as “The Church of God in the Spirit,” and 
called upon the leaders of the various religious groups to confer 
with him to this end. Sache gives an excellent summary of the 
situation to which Zinzendorf addressed himself: “All shades of 
sectarianism exist here down to open infidelity. Besides the Eng- 
lish, Swedish and German Lutherans, and the Scotch, Dutch and 
German Reformed, there were Arminians, Baptists——Mennonites 
from Danzig, Arians, Socinians, Schwenkfelders, Old German 
Tunkers, New Tunkers, New Lights, Inspired, Sabbatarians or 
Seventh-Day Baptists, Hermits, Independents, and Free Think- 
ers.””* 

2E. L. Myers, A Century of Moravian Sisters (New York, 1918). 


A =” The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania ’(Philadelphia, 
1900), p 
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Between January and June of 1741 seven conferences, or Union 
Synods were held, but each assembly promised less than the one 
previous, and at the end of the series of synods the sectarian lines 
were intensified and the religious warfare increased. An analysis 
of the records of these conferences would lead us to surmise that 
Zinzendorf himself was an impediment to the realization of his 
purpose. His hot-tempered impulsiveness always prevented him 
from being the kind of rare diplomat who can bring order and 
unity out of religious chaos. As one of his critics is quoted to 
have said: “He wanted to put all the sects under one hat, and 
unfortunately insisted that it be his hat they were to be under.” 


After the definite failure of his efforts toward Christian unity 
in Pennsylvania, the Count addressed himself to the establishment 
of the colony at Bethlehem, and to missionary efforts among the 
Indians. The record of his labors and his experiences with the 
Indians may be found among the cherished treasures of the 
Moravian Church in their archives at Bethlehem. That Zinzen- 
dorf was a man of consecration and capable of making great sacri- 
fice for the Christian cause is readily recognized by students of 
his career. His deeply religious nature drove him hard and 
sought expression in a missionary zeal which was at once effective 
and contagious. As a theologian he was readily eclipsed by his 
Moravian colleagues. As a pietist he was unfortunately given to 
morbid contemplation of the physical aspects of Christ’s suffer- 
ing. As an organizer and economist he piled up burdens that the 
Brethren staggered under. But as a missionary leader he was 
outstanding, and it is no accident that the Moravian movement to 
which he gave more than forty years of his life is today recog- 
nized as standing first among all Christian denominations in mis- 
sionary activity. 

Space does not permit us to trace the unfolding of the Moravian 
system of religious and communal life at Bethlehem. We must 
satisfy ourselves by glimpsing here and there in the records to 
note the distinctive features of this interesting people. Zinzen- 
dorf remained in America only a year and never again returned 
to the scene of his missionary labors among the Indians. The 
position of leadership in the American experiment came to August 
Spangenberg, who had led the first Moravian company to Georgia 
in the year 1734, and who in the many years he served the Breth- 
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ren as bishop crossed the Atlantic several times. In the year 1744 
he returned from Europe with a carefully formulated plan in 
mind, and set about to establish what has come to be designated 
as “The General Economy.” 


Essentially, the plan which Spangenberg effected was based 
upon the community experiments at Herrnhut and Herrnhaag on 
the continent. There were to be two congregations, “Die Pilger- 
gemeinde” (The Pilgrim Congregation), and “Die Ortsgemeinde” 
(The Local Congregation). In order to carry out their special 
mission to go unto the ends of the earth with the gospel, those 
who were capable of spiritual labor were to reside at Bethlehem 
in the buildings of the Pilgrim Congregation and devote their 
full time to the preaching and teaching of the Word. In support 
of this Pilgrim Congregation there were to be two local settle- 
ments, the one in Bethlehem and the other in Nazareth. The 
members of these local settlements were to support the itinerant 
congregation by farming and the pursuit of trades. All were to 
live a communal life, calling nothing their own, but laboring only 
for the spread of the gospel. 

These two congregations were further subdivided into choirs, 
and the plan called for the housing of these choirs in separate 
buildings. There was to be a house for the single women, a house 
for the married couples, and a house maintained for the children 
of the members of the Pilgrim Congregation. Ultimately there 
were eight choirs in the Pilgrim Congregation at Bethlehem, the 
children, the older girls, the single sisters, the married couples, 
the widows, the widowers, the older boys and the single brethren. 

In the choir system of the Moravians may be discovered the 
most significant pietistic developments. The establishment of 
these houses for single men and single women was regarded as 
a special covenant of grace. The inmates freely pledged them- 
selves to piety, chastity and to the unfaltering pursuit of spiritual 
knowledge. They were governed by strict discipline and super- 
vision and their life was so ordered that meditation on religious 
themes and the pursuit of pious exercises were given the first place 
in their attention. At the head of each choir was an overseer 
with a number of helpers, who were responsible for the spiritual 
welfare of their wards. Each choir had its own worship services 
with liturgies especially developed for their use. Furthermore, each 
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choir was subdivided into bands which held sessions at appointed 
times for prayer, song and testimony. The married choir alone 
was divided into five groups; the recently married; those married 
for several years; the elderly couples; the nursing mothers; and 
the pregnant women. 

In connection with each of the choirs there was a celebration 
once a year commemorating some outstanding event in the history 
of the Moravian fellowship. There also were several annual fes- 
tivals of the combined choirs when the entire fellowship united in 
their celebration of the great days. Before the members of the 
choirs could engage in these activities it was necessary for them 
to have personal interviews with their overseers in order to re- 
ceive admonitions and to answer questions as to the state of their 
souls. These interviews were held monthly, and also in prepara- 
tion for partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 


It was in the development of the liturgies for the observance of 
these various celebrations that the Brethren made their significant 
contribution to protestant worship and to religious music. Most 
of their leaders were masters of worship methods, and not a few 
have contributed great hymns to the literature of the church. 

In connection with all special festivals there were love feasts. 
The choirs held their own love feasts, and at times the smaller 
groups within the choirs held love feasts. There were also many 
occasions when all the choirs combined in love feasts with the 
entire congregation, but on such occasions they sat in the places 
assigned to their separate choirs. This custom of observing love 
feasts originated after the memorable celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper on August 13, 1727, in Herrnhut. At that time the con- 
gregation experienced a special visitation of the Holy Spirit, and 
were subsequently compelled by a new spirit of brotherly love. 

The only ties that bound the members of the Moravian com- 
munity together were their promises voluntarily made to one an- 
other. Their vows were not regarded as permanently binding, 
and anyone at any time could withdraw himself from the fellow- 
ship. It was their mutual goodwill and their sense of a religious 
mission, peculiarly theirs, which held them together. The mem- 
bers willingly donated their time and labor in exchange for no 
other compensation than food, clothing, and shelter for them- 
selves and their children. They sought no other reward than the 
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joy of seeing the gospel preached. They asked no other prize 
than the salvation of their souls. Material reward in the form of 
wages in such a spiritual enterprise was for them much beneath 
the dignity and sacredness of their work. The private posses- 
sions of the members were not surrendered upon entering the 
Moravian fellowship, but there were only a few who had any 
considerable means before they joined in the experiment. Essen- 
tially the plan was a community of labor rather than of means. 


In the Pilgrim Congregation the claims of the church upon 
the individual completely broke up the family circle. As soon 
as a child could toddle about it was placed under the care of the 
matron and teachers in the Kinderhaus, and the parents were 
free again to go and do the Lord’s work. The training of the 
children by the church for the church was characterized by a 
strict religious discipline, and the Kinderhaus was closer akin to 
a military academy than to a home in the austere atmosphere 
which it maintained. 

The spiritual life in the Local Congregation, or Ortsgemeinde, 
was based upon the principle that all work may be done as though 
it were a religious service. The swineherd was on a mission for 
his Saviour as well as the bishop who ruled over the church. 
According to an observation made by one of their overseers and 
handed down to us in Moravian records: “They mix the Saviour 
and His blood in their harrowing, mowing, washing, spinning,— 
in short, in everything. The cattleyard becomes a temple of grace 
which is conducted in a priestly manner.” The times of sowing, 
of reaping, of threshing, of slaughtering, were all given religious 
significance. Special litanies were developed for the use of the 
workers before they set out upon the tasks of the season. Before 
daybreak the farm hands would gather for a brief devotional 
service, which would be concluded with a love feast, and then 
they would start to their sowing, or reaping or threshing to the 
accompaniment of music. 

The idea that God personally oversees the physical, material 
and external conditions of his people was applied to every phase 
of Moravian communal life. So constant and intensive was their 
pursuit of piety and so real was their experience of God’s per- 
sonal presence that they almost had a sense-perception of God. 
The vivid imagery of their early hymns is indicative of the fact 
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that Christ was physically real to them—his body, his blood, his 
many wounds, his bloody sweat, were strikingly tangible to them. 
In consequence of this exceedingly vivid experience of the pres- 
ence of God revealed in Christ, the Brethren were borne along by 
a faith based primarily on personal contact with Christ. 


Moravianism at its best has been characterized through the 
generations by a vivid sense of God’s presence. And that empha- 
sis on the experimental side of religion has helped them chart for 
themselves a direct course without turning aside to delay their 
spiritual voyage with involved and inconsequential theological 
controversy. They have been thoroughly Christo-centric in their 
doctrine and practice and have preached an experience rather than 
a closely reasoned creed. As a church they have given assent to 
the great dogmas of Christian theology, but they have never 
insisted upon personal assent to any of them. 

There are, however, unmistakable traces of a sensual fanatic- 
ism to be discovered in the records that come down to us from 
the decade between 1746 and 1756. The impetus that Count 
Zinzendorf gave to religious emotionalism resulted in phases of 
extreme sensuality which were the source of serious concern to 
the stable, common-sensed Spangenberg. Zinzendorf himself had 
long suffered from a pathological condition which gave rise to 
demonstrations of emotionalism, and caused him to be often car- 
ried away by morbid visions and phantasies. As he advanced in 
his spiritual pilgrimage his pious exhortations of earlier days 
gave place to vivid word pictures of the merits of Christ’s blood 
and wounds. He began to develop a sensual symbolism about 
the sufferings of Christ, and passed this symbolism on to those 
who went out from his influence. As a result the simple-minded 
brethren began to compete with one another in a kind of “speak- 
ing with tongues” in which they strove to show evidence of 
spiritual superiority. They styled themselves as “Narrchen,” or 
little fools, as ““Herrschen,” or little masters, as ‘““Witirmlein,” or 
little worms. They let their fancy play about the spear-wound in 
Christ’s side, and claimed they were doves flying about in the 
atmosphere of the cross. They spoke of themselves as fish swim- 
ming in the blood of Christ, or as bees sucking on the wounds 
of Christ. 

In the choir rites, especially those of the single brethren and the 
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single sisters, this extreme sensuality found its freest expression. 
No incident or deed in the life of Jesus was missed in the head- 
long desire to discover mystical significance for the edification of 
the faithful. Moreover every physical aspect of his trial and cru- 
cifixion was enlarged upon to satisfy the morbid tastes and erotic 
meditations of the choir members. Gambold shows how the 
disciples at the Last Supper were privileged to eat the body of 
the Lord and drink his blood. The argument which he records 
is to the effect that when Jesus took the bread in his hands his 
palms were dripping with sweat, and so the apostles were priv- 
ileged to take into their bodies real particles of his agonizing body. 
By the same reasoning, they drank in the wine which he offered 
them a tincture of his blood, for as he took the cup his tears 
dropped down into it and mingled with the wine. In the “Wunden 
Litaney Reden” many evidences of this kind of eroticism are to 
be discovered, but limited space forbids us to quote extensively. 
It may suffice to point out that not only the nail-holes, the spear- 
hole, the blood which flowed from his wounds, were objects of 
adoration for the Brethren in this strange period, but even the 
spittle which ran down his beard, the thorn-wounds on his brow, 
and the vaporizing sweat of his body came in for their full 
share of morbid meditation. 

The hymns and litanies which come down from this decadent 
period are replete with imagery that constantly borders on sacri- 
lege, and it is easy to understand why men like Spangenberg did 
their utmost to stamp out the spirit which gave rise to such sen- 
suous and repulsive sentiments. Moravianism at its best never 
tolerated such emotional extravagance, but it was Zinzendorf and 
the inner circle of erotic disciples who gave the impetus which 
led to such deplorable extremes. It has taken many revisions of 
hymnals and liturgies to eradicate the traces of sensuality and 
morbidity which the men and women of that decadent decade left 
upon the worship literature of the church, but a study of the 
present day Moravian Hymnal and Liturgies readily results in 
the conclusion that the church has thoroughly repudiated such 
tendencies and has successfully eradicated their influence. 

The rule of the General Economy lasted until 1762, when ad- 
verse conditions made its abrogation necessary. The numbers in 


*John Gambold, Maxims (London, 1751), p. 175. 
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the choirs of the Pilgrim Congregation became too great for the 
Local Congregation to support. Moreover, financial excesses 
indulged in by the Brethren on the continent under Zinzendorf’s 
leadership had plunged the church deeply into debt. As a conse- 
quence the Brethren were forced to change their own economic 
status in order to liquidate the debts lodged against their church. 
Workers were asked to engage in private enterprises and support 
themselves and those dependent upon them. In addition to cut- 
ting off the economic protection of communal life, the church 
requested that all those engaged in private enterprise should pay 
a goodly portion of their earnings into the church treasury. It is 
to their everlasting credit, therefore, that although they had to 
abandon their communal life and be thrust into the secularizing 
influences of their new economic situation, they maintained the 
essential features of their piety intact, and codperated in paying 
the debts of their fellowship to the last penny. 

With the abrogation of the General Economy many of the dis- 
tinctive features of Moravian life and worship were dropped, or 
gradually became obsolete. The choir system persisted as an 
inherited form of organization within the congregation, but the 
pietistic fervor which was kept warm only through a carefully 
disciplined life under a common roof soon gave way, and in its 
place there developed a rare family piety which abides in many 
homes until this day. By the same processes of change the love 
feasts and the frequent church festivals became fewer and fewer, 
so that in this present day there are Moravian churches which 
have never introduced love feasts and there are also several older 
Moravian churches which have abandoned them.° 


‘In presenting this paper I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
scholarly work of J. J. Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American 
Moravians (New York, 1933). Although I have not quoted from his book, 
I have been taught and directed by his presentation. 











PHILADELPHIA AND THE PANIC OF 1857 


By Austin E. HutcHeson 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE letters printed below are from the correspondence of 

Baring Brothers and Company, the London international 
bankers. The firm of Baring Brothers was founded about 1770, 
and rose to become one of the greatest banking houses in the world 
during the Napoleonic wars when it took the leading part in financ- 
ing the British government. For a time it also aided Napoleon 
through an agreement with Hope and Company of Amsterdam,’ 
and after the Peace of Vienna it was largely responsible for float- 
ing the Bourbon loan. 

Alexander Baring, son of the founder and second head of the 
firm, added $900,000 to his own large fortune by his marriage in 
1798 to the daughter of Senator Bingham of Philadelphia, a 
founder of the Bank of North America, who was then considered 
the richest man in America. This was also the Baring who in 
1842, as Lord Ashburton, negotiated with Daniel Webster the 
Northeast Boundary Treaty. A leading member of the firm for 
many years, from 1828 until his death in 1864, was an American, 
Joshua Bates of Massachusetts, who had an active part in man- 
aging the firm’s American interests. 

The Barings were not only bankers for many private firms in 
the United States, but were fiscal agents in England for the fed- 
eral government—except under Jackson and Van Buren—almost 
from the adoption of the Constitution, among other services 
financing the Louisiana Purchase.* They also served in a similar 
capacity, at various times, for several state governments and for 
the Bank of the United States.‘ 


*From the Baring Papers (Miscellaneous Collection, 1857), now in the 
Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. Printed with the permission of the 
Archivist, Dr. A. G. Doughty. 

? Founded by a Boston Loyalist, Henry Hope. 

*S. F. Bemis (ed.), American Secretaries of State, III (10 vols., New 
York, 1927-1929), 33. 

“For information on the Barings and their American connections, see 
manuscript Baring Papers at Ottawa; and V. Nolte, Fifty Years in Both 
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The letters printed here are from the Philadelphia firms with 
which the Barings had frequent business dealings and correspond- 
ence.© The London house also had special American agents, not 
only for the management of business transactions, but commis- 
sioned for the transmission of intelligence of a business or polit- 
ical nature. Among the latter, in 1857, was a former Assistant 
Secretary of State, on intimate terms with President Buchanan 
and his frequent guest; and in turn himself a lavish host to con- 
gressmen and other high officials, from whom information might 
be obtained or upon whom high powered lobbying might be prac- 
ticed. “Preferred lists” were known in those days as well as 
these. Even Daniel Webster, while Senator and Secretary of 
State, sent private advice to the Barings and received their fees 
in return. 

The accompanying documents throw interesting light on the 
1857 panic in Philadelphia, as seen through the eyes of leading 
businessmen of the city, in the form of reports transmitted to the 
Barings, then probably the foremost international banking house 
of the world. Such reports—on business conditions, prices of 
commodities and securities, money rates, and forecasts of future 
developments, often including tips from responsible government 
officials—were regularly sent by Baring agents or by leading 
financial houses in each of the principal American cities. 

The Barings naturally chose as their associates in any city the 
keenest financiers and businessmen they were able to discover. 
Their reports reveal the causes and growth of the panic, not only 
in Philadelphia but in New York and throughout the country, 
showing some interesting parallels to our present depression and 
not omitting even the departure of a leading bank president for 





Hemispheres (New York, 1854), pp. 76 ff., 156, 159; R. C. McGrane, 
“American State Debts in the Forties,” American Historical Review, 
XXXVIII (July, 1933), 673 ff.; G. E. Shortt, “The House of Barings and 
Canada,” Queens Quarterly Magazine, XXXVII (1930), 732-743; Diction- 
ary of National Biography, for Bates and the Barings; also in Dictionary of 
American Biography, see Bingham, Bates (by H. U. Faulkner ) and T. W. 
Ward (by R. Hidy). Dr. Hidy is planning to publish a more complete 
account of early Baring history than is now available. 


* Vincent Nolte, both a character in, and a source for, the recent novel 
Anthony Adverse, was a specially commissioned Baring-Hope agent in New 
Orleans during the early century. Their Philadelphia agent, David Parish, 
tried to sell a part of the United States government “ x during the 
War of 1812 to the Barings; cf. Nolte, op. cit., p. 186; P. Oberholtzer, 
Philadelphia, a History, II (4 vols., New York, n. d.), Bt , 50. 
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Europe with episcopal blessings. One of the letters gives an en- 
lightening discussion of the forces back of the crash as seen 
through the eyes of a man able to recall and compare the similar 
crisis of 1837. Other letters portray the actual operation of inter- 
nal and export financing in that period, and the relation of state 
legislation to normal and crisis finance. 

The causes of this particular panic have been called by a 
present day historian “unusually obscure.”® Not only Horace 
Greeley but many more recent high tariff advocates have pointed 
to the Democratic tariff reductions, both of 1857 and as far back as 
1846, and the resulting “unfavorable” balance of trade as the chief 
cause. More careful economists, however, point to various other 
factors which contributed, as immediate or remote causes, to the 
final crash, and make its explanation less simple. 

The sudden increase in the world’s gold supply by new discov- 
eries in California and Australia had induced inflation and specu- 
lation. Too much circulating capital had gone into fixed or 
“frozen” form—in the United States especially by the overbuild- 
ing of western railroads, between the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sippi, not justified by the population and production of this 
region; in England by over-construction of railroads, factories, 
and buildings. In this country the banking system approached 
the anarchic in its lack of uniformity or regulation, with “wild 
cat” banking and note issue especially rife in the west. A rapid 
rise in prices of both securities and commodities brought general 
derangement of values, with extravagant living standards and 
importation of luxuries from abroad, accompanied, as during the 
late lamented era, by reckless borrowing, foolish investment and 
speculation, and general belief in unparalleled and permanent 
prosperity. A great expansion of bank credit, with unconcerned 
borrowing to sustain bankrupt and unprofitable enterprises, espe- 
cially railroads, was followed by a too rapid and unreasonable 
credit contraction. By 1857, also, had come a marked decline in 
gold production. 


°E. Channing, History of the United States, VI (7 vols., New York, 1907- 
1932), 197. Fuller accounts are in Rhodes, III, 45 ff., and McMaster, VIII, 
283 ff. For views by economists ~ causes of the crisis, cf. C. F. Dunbar, 
Economic Essays (ed. by O. M. W. Sprague, New York, ¥¢ chap. XVI; 
G. H. Hull, Industrial Depressions (New York, 1911), p. 145 passim; 
Max Wirth, Geschichte der Handelskrisen (Frankfurt, 1874), 334 ff. 
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Materials for a crisis had been long prepared, both here and 
in England, but it was the general bank suspension in Philadel- 
phia, the first large city in which this occurred, which marked the 
complete disappearance of confidence and which gave the final 
impetus to the spread of panic psychology throughout the country, 
and thence abroad. 

Although there had been for some weeks a decline, especially 
in railroad stocks, on the New York Exchange, the initial major 
failure was that on August 24th of the “Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company,” so-called. For like the Holy Roman Empire, 
which as Voltaire pointed out was not Holy, Roman, nor an 
Empire, this company was not a life insurance company since it 
never sold a policy, and much of its loan business was carried on 
in New York rather than Ohio. This failure was the signal for 
a stock market crash and several days of panic on the exchange, 
followed by a severe contraction of bank loans. Failures spread 
rapidly between August 24th and September 25th, but few were of 
banks save in the west, and also until after the latter date there 
were few or no serious bank “runs” in the larger cities. The 
main run on New York banks did not occur until mid-October. 


As to events in Philadelphia following the failure of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania on September 25th, as well as the forces at work 
and general conditions in the country as a whole, the letters 
below perhaps best speak for themselves. On the night of Sep- 
tember 25th, after the Bank of Pennsylvania had closed its doors, 
all Philadelphia bank presidents met and unanimously agreed 
upon a general suspension of coin payments. They also agreed 
to stop cashing checks, although a few banks proved “chiselers” 
and this agreement was not strictly adhered to. The news from 
Philadelphia was spread by telegraph’ and banks followed suit 
the next day, with a few exceptions, in Pittsburgh and elsewhere 
in Pennsylvania, and in most of Maryland, Virginia and Rhode 
Island. 

New York held out until October 14th, Boston and the rest 
of New England until the 15th. A few banks never did suspend, 


TIt is significant that this was the first United States panic in which the 
telegraph played a part, by the instantaneous nation-wide transmission of 
news, thus fanning the panic psychology. The telegraph made possible the 
widespread closures occurring within a twenty-four hour period, on the 26th, 
following the action of the bankers in Philadelphia. 
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chiefly in Kentucky and New Orleans, and Canadian banks also 
held firm. From this country the fever then spread to England. 
Though causes there had been long generating, it was the crash 
in the United States which brought them to a head. And as in 
most crises, unemployment and popular distress followed the 
banking and commercial panic. 


25th, Sept. 1857. Philadelphia. Gentlemen: . . . Today our 
Bank of Pennsylvania suspended payment which has caused 
a run on all our Banks and much specie has been paid out— 
we have no idea that any one can eventually lose by any of our 
Banks but the panic is great and Bank notes of all description 
avoided—in this dilemma there are some suspensions and must 
be more before our currency is reinstated. 


The president of the Penn*® Bank who succeeded Mr. Trot- 
ter has been very indiscreet as well as some of the Directors; 
he has lately drawn largely on Mr. Peabody® at very low rates 
supposed as a financial operation to save himself but it has not 
availed. 

The American letters not yet received. Stocks of all kinds 
very low and nominal. Sugar without sales. Yours Truly, 

Grant & Son 


Phila. Sept. 25th 1857. Gentlemen: I telegraphed Mr. Ward*® 
early this morning, that the Pennsylvania Bank stopped pay- 
ment today. Of course you will be advised of [this] but as I 
had correspondence upon the subject with Mr. Ward, known 
to you—I write to inform you. 

As far as the State of Pennsylvania is concerned it happens 
at a fortunate period, as it is so soon after the payment of 


*Included are all pertinent letters from Philadelphia touching on con- 
ditions during the banking crisis. 

°George Peabody, of London, was born an American and had earlier 
done business in Baltimore. His London firm was later taken over by his 
junior partner, J. S. Morgan, so that Peabody may be considered the founder 
of what later became the house of J. P. Morgan and Co. Peabody and 
Morgan, with influential American ties, were strong competitors of Barings 
and Rothschilds for American business. 

” S. G. Ward, of Boston, who succeeded T. W. Ward as chief American 
representative of Barings. 
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the August Interest that there can be very little if any of 
the money of the State there." Your Obedient C. H. Fisher. 


Philadelphia, 12 Oct. 1857. 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. London. 
Gentlemen: I beg leave to trouble you with the collection of 
the enclosed draft for 103 72/100 francs, being the 19th divi- 
dend upon the wreck of a St. Domingo plantation. Please 
place the proceeds to the credit of Messrs. Tatham & Br, 
New York. 

The country is now suffering from a total collapse of the 
credit system. Of course the great cause which made this 
event possible was the expanded condition of credit, but the 
immediate cause of the revulsion was the violent course of 
the Banks in the city of New York, who, yielding to a pressure 
from the sugar and other interests, expanded their loans in 
July from 117 to 122 millions of dollars, and then becoming 
alarmed by the loss of gold, endeavoured to see how quickly 
they could contract to 100 millions.** 

They have made very fine time, but very bad work. They 
have brought down four fifths of the Banks in the country, 
and have so completely deranged the exchange, that their mer- 
chants are quite unable to collect their means. They have 
raised the rate of interest to a frightful extent. They have 
succeeded in dishonoring 12 to 15 millions of their own assets, 
and finally they have created such a panic and distrust of them- 
selves, that it seems impossible they should stand much longer. 

The New York city banks have not much circulation, and 
what there is, is now held by the people, but with the country 
banks in that state it is different. They have large issues 


"The Bank of Pennsylvania was founded in 1793 to bear the same rela- 
tion to the state government as the Bank of the United States to the federal 
government. The state until 1843 owned one-third of the stock, while the 
bank in return made loans to the state for public improvements on demand, 
and held during most of the period a monopoly over deposits of state funds ; 
by the revised charter of 1830 four of its sixteen directors were elected by 
the state legislature. In 1843 the state sold its bank stock, but the bank 
remained the fiscal agent of the Commonwealth until its liquidation in 1857. 
J. T. Holdsworth, Financing an Empire, a History of Banking in Pennsyl- 
vania (4 vols., Philadelphia, 1928), I, p. 133-154; II, 580-583; J. J. Knox, 
History of Banking in the United States (New York, 1900), 443, 458. 

® The recent loss of one large gold shipment by shipwreck had helped 
promote current gloom psychology and lack of confidence here referred to. 
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of circulation, secured by deposits of State stocks, with the 
comptroller of the state at Albany. The holders of their small 
bills are calling upon them to redeem, and, as fast as their cir- 
culation returns upon them, they lend the redeemed notes to 
Albany, and take up their stocks, which they sell in the New 
York Market. They then draw the gold for the proceeds, and 
carry it to the little country bank to redeem more notes. Of 
course many of these banks fail, upon which the comptroller 
sells out their stocks, and redeems as far as he can. In this 
way the city Banks of New York are merely a reservoir to sup- 
ply gold to redeem the circulation of the Country Banks. 

A judicious expansion, by restoring public confidence, might 
possibly untie the whole knot, as in England in 1847, and 1825, 
but the managers of the New York Banks appear not to view 
it so. 

The state of the law in Pennsylvania, and New York, in the 
contingency of a suspension of specie payment of the banks, 
may interest you. 

In Pennsylvania the law of 16 April 1850, declares that a 
failure, or refusal to pay in gold or silver coin “shall be deemed 
and held to be an absolute forfeiture of the charter of said 
Bank”; and a following section describes the forms to give 
legal effect to the forfeiture. Our legislature is now in session, 
called for the purpose of suspending the operation of the law. 

I enclose a copy of the clauses of the constitution, and laws 
of New York, touching a similar contingency there. 

It would hardly be fair to close this letter without noticing 
the grounds for hope which exist. A timely arrival of gold 
from England, which is just commencing, and from California, 
whence it is daily expected, would perhaps give strength to the 
Banks, and confidence to the people. An expansion in any 
shape, to give relief, and with the failures, would probably pro- 
duce the same effect. The turning point once reached the re- 
action would be rapid. 

In the worst event, we may feel assured that this country 
contains great solid wealth. Of all the elements which com- 
bined to produce the disaster of 1836/7, the only parallel which 
now exists is found in the land speculation of the North and 
West, and the extension [of] credits connected with railway 
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operations. Even the railroads are generally cheaply and judi- 
ciously made, and in course of time, must work through their 
embarrassments. The error was, in making them too fast. 

In 1836, the crop was a bad one, and we imported wheat. 
Now, we shall be large exporters. 

Then, there was little gold in the country. Now, it is abun- 
dant though rather invisible. And now, we are a gold pro- 
ducing country. 

Moreover our Government finances, which, in 1836, were 
conducted upon a paper system, which the Government was 
the first to discredit, are now based only upon gold. They are 
paying out freely, and collecting little. 

On the whole, therefore, I do not anticipate a great and per- 
manent depreciation of values.** 

The position of our house is a strong one. Our engage- 
ments, for the remainder of the year, unprovided for are small, 
and well spread, being in the aggregate about equal to our pay- 
ments during September last, and there is not a dollar of the 
obligations of the House outstanding, given for any other pur- 
pose than for our lead business. 

But, we feel obligated to keep strong for any contingency. 
We expect to make some bad debts, and to suffer by a fall in 
the price of lead, but we believe that on ordinary profits of the 
year will cover any possible loss. 

I trust gentlemen that your interest in the subjects of this 
letter will entitle me to your excuse for addressing it to you, 
& I am, Very respectfully W. P. Tatham. 


(Enclosure) 
Constitution of the State of New York. Article 8. Section 
5. The legislature shall have no power to pass any law sanc- 
tioning in any manner, directly or indirectly the suspension of 
specie payments by any person, association or corporation 
issuing bank notes of any description. 
Act of April 5th 1849. 

An Act to enforce the responsibility of Stockholders in cer- 
tain banking corporations and associations, as prescribed by 
the constitution, and to provide for the prompt payments of 


8 This forecast was correct, and the analysis shows keen insight. 
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demands against such corporations and associations. (Sections 
7, 8, & 9 are enclosed) .** 


Phila. Oct. 23d 1857. Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. London. 
I have yours of the 9th instant. I have kept Mr. Ward advised 
about the Pennsylvania Bank and he of course has written you. 

The examination into the affairs of the bank is progressing— 
but very slowly. They say today it looks rather better than 
they anticipated. If it should prove that the bank is solvent— 
it will be placed in good hands. A very short time must deter- 
mine whether it can go on or must be wound up. 

Messrs. Geo. Peabody & Co. are much censured here for 
not accepting £20,000 of its Bills. 

They had a credit of £150,000 and only £15,000 used. 

It is true that Mr. Peabody had private information they 
were in trouble. Still, it is thought, he ought to have responded 
to his authorized credit. 

The total want of confidence here is most severely felt upon 


all railroad co. owing floating debt. Unfortunately the Penna. 

R.R. Co. is caught with one of about a million. They feel con- 

fident with their large business they can meet and carry their 
debt, but they will be compelled to pass their dividend next 
month—which will produce unpleasant results as the City of 
Philadelphia holds 4 million of stock—and rely upon the divi- 
dend, to meet the interest on their Bonds issued for the sub- 
scription to the Stock. 

Very respectfully yours C. H. Fisher. 


Private, 27 Oct. 
Our currency remains deranged and consequent failures and 
suspensions from the impossibi: cy of realizing assets to meet 
engagements. 

The Pennsylvania Bank was the first to suspend here and 
so sudden and unexpected was the act a general panic followed 
and there was not a possibility to stay the consequences. Our 


* Sections 7, 8, & 9 were inclosed, which provide that any creditor with 
claim of $100 against such banking houses may, on refusal of payment, secure 
a supreme court injunction declaring the bank or company insolvent, and 
restraining its officers from any financial transactions until full examination 
of accounts has proved solvency. 
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state has now passed a law to aid the Banks but as yet they 
have not accepted but will do so within the time required. The 
Penn. Bank is as yet a mystery, no explanation having been 
made. Their shares are nominally $10 to $25 but no buyers— 
their notes are in bad repute at a considerable discount and 
Mr. Allibone the late president left in the Niagara for your 


side; his Bills on Mr. Peabody are expected back to large amt» 
and it is well for Mr. P. that he refused acceptance. What 
has been actually done is a mystery to the public and the stock- 
holders generally. It is presumed President Allibone will never 
return. Our crops are good and resources great but without 
a currency no calculation can be made and every day some 
times every hour has a change. Our manufacturers had their 
agents to whom they sent their goods and drew at 4 months— 
the factors or agents sold the goods to jobbers and dealers at 
6 and 8 months to very large amounts. The manufacturer 
raised his money by passing his agent’s acceptance thro’ Bank 
and the factor met his acceptance by passing the jobber’s notes 
thro’ same channel after their time had partly expired and they 
all became “shingled” over that, the jobber not being able to 
pay fell back upon the agent or factor who in turn being un- 
able to meet engagements reaches the manufacturer and all the 
parties having to meet their own engagements, and take up 
the paper they had discounted are compelled to suspend, wind 
up their establishments, close their factories &c. &c. 

We presume Bro. & B. have as much as they want to attend 
to as they decline to draw or grant credits any more at present 
and are known to be very deep in their exchange operations 
and credits among others Dawson & H. 

How these times are to end cannot be confidently calculated 
upon. Our present relief act is a temporary measure intended 
for a few months when our legislature will assemble and the 
whole subject no doubt be taken up by them and revised for 
better or for worse as in their wisdom they deem best. Grant 


& Son. Phila. 27 Oct. 


10/1857 (See 21/10/1857). By some extraordinary means 
the whole capital of the Bank of Pennsylvania has disappeared. 
Our City Banks to sustain her have $1,000,000 of her notes of 
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indebtedness. This has happened under the Presidency of Mr. 
Allibone who embarked for your side for the benefit of his 
health. There is much mystery in the whole matter and a very 
natural conclusion of gross fraud. 


(Grant & Sons) 


Phila. Oct. 27th Oct. 1857. Messrs. Baring Bro. & Co. Lon- 
don. Gentlemen: Mr. John Welsh has this morning decided 
not to accept the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Bank. 

It seems to be understood that the examination into its 
affairs gave little or no hope of the ability to resuscitate it, and 
therefore conclude that it will be put in liquidation. 

If time is important therefore in getting the powers of attor- 
ney to collect the Interest charged, it might be well to attend 
to it; if the delay until the next steamer makes no material 
difference, I shall be able to write you more definitely. It is 
only a few moments ago, that Mr. Welsh declined, and no defi- 
nite action has yet been taken. 

The Pennsylvania R. Road is doing well. I do not appre- 
hend they will have any trouble with their finances, tho’ they 
will be compelled to pass their dividend, applying the profits 
to the payment of the floating debt. Very respectfully yours 

C. H. Fisher. 


Phila. Oct. 30th 1857. Gentlemen: I confirm my letter of 
the 27th instant and regret to say that the affairs of the Penn- 
sylvania Bank turn out far worse than even I expected. There 
is no possibility of their being able to pay their debts—and I 
presume they will make an assignment within a few days. 

It fully appears that the late President. Thos. Allibone, not 
only managed the Bank wildly, improperly, and destructively, 
but that he systematically used it fraudulently for his own 
purposes, and that the deficiency owed by him to the Bank’ 
is very large. Your Obedient C. H. Fisher. 


Phila. Nov. 2d 1857. Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 
money articles of our Phila. Ledger which gives about the fig- 
ures of the Penna. Bank, as far as ascertained. 

They have not yet made an assignment but our other Banks 
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have made oath to their insolvency so they will continue ruled 
out ; and I should think would assign in a few days. 

I deeply regret to say it is the most disgraceful case that 
ever occurred here and has disappointed every one. 

Many knew the Bank was wildly and recklessly managed, 
and believed that much of the capital was destroyed, but no 
one was prepared for the fact now clearly proven that Mr. 
Allibone was insolvent when he was elected President, and that 
he immediately abstracted large sums for his own purposes— 
and continued to do so for himself and his friends—during the 
whole of his career. The result is an actual deficit (nothing to 
show for it, not even worthless paper) of $1,200,000 or nearly 
3/4ths of the capital of the Bank. The losses on the assets 
will more than wipe out the other 1/4th so the capital is en- 
tirely gone. 

He deceived every one to the last, standing high in the 
church—and actually attended to the boat by our Good Bishop. 
It is a heavy blow to the credit and standing of all our Insti- 
tutions here.'® 

Your obedient C. H. Fisher. 


(Enclosure) 2/11/1857 Ledger & Transcript (Phila) ex- 
tract “The Money Market.” 


As in other similar crises, unemployment and popular distress 
followed the banking and commercial panic. In Philadelphia a 
demonstration meeting of ten thousand unemployed in Independ- 
ence Square, demanding that the city or state government give 
them work, resulted in a mild local public works program to sup- 
plement private charity during the winter, after which conditions 
were much improved. Neither in Philadelphia nor in the country 
as a whole, however, was distress in 1857 as severe or as long 
extended as in 1837, 1873 or 1893, and the 1857 crash has been 


*For Allibone, cf. Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), “Men and Things,” 
June 21, 1920; J. T. Holdsworth, Financing an Empire, I, 154. Long after 
the failure of the bank Allibone returned from Europe and was brought to 
trial with one of the directors, but was acquitted. The defense was in the 
hands of four of the leading Philadelphia lawyers of the day—William M. 
Meredith, George M. Wharton, F. Carroll Brewster, and M. Russell Thayer. 
The evidence, however, showed conditions much as here described. 
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perhaps well called “a panic rather than a financial crisis.” But 
it is interesting to note that the spectacular failure of a Philadel- 
phia financial house, Jay Cooke & Company, which set off the 
crash of 1873, had in some measure a Philadelphia counterpart 
in 1857. 











SOME LETTERS OF PETER STEPHEN 
DU PONCEAU 


By RicHarp HEATHCOTE HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE Frenchman, Peter Stephen Du Ponceau (1760-1844), 

became an important Pennsylvanian, with more than the 
Law Academy of Philadelphia, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania his debtors. 
Born on June 3, 1760, at the town of St. Martins on the Isle of 
Ré, he broke away at the age of fifteen from a future in the 
Catholic Church, with leanings that soon turned him to Protes- 
tantism. Very early he became a perfect Anglophil.* 

With high family connections, he traveled in noble society, but 
always with a preference for the company of literary men. At 
six he began to learn English from the leaf of an old book: 
“Things being thus settled, God commanded Jacob.” One of his 
first tasks was an English and French vocabulary for the Duke 
of Orleans for which he was not paid. 

He honestly confesses that he came to the United States teased 
by the chance for travel and military service. He landed in the 
United States on December 1, 1777, with Baron von Steuben who 
thereafter watched carefully over him. His neglected writings 
are full of lively accounts of Revolutionary times and campaigns. 

Du Ponceau became acutely devoted to the United States, and 
by the eventful year of 1781 had decided to try his fortunes for 
the future in America: “I never could bear the despotism and 
the superstitions of the Old World.” In 1781 he became secre- 


* My interest in Du Ponceau was first aroused by a group of letters to him, 
numbering about thirty-five items, in the interesting miscellaneous manuscript 
collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Other relevant 
manuscript letters, account books, and diaries have been examined at the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, in the Du Ponceau and the William 
Shaler Collections at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Fifty letters, 
1795-1820, from Du Ponceau are at Girard College forming part of the 
Girard Collection. Additional material may be found at the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Plans have been made by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to print 
much of the Du Ponceau material, a fine idea which had been projected, 
but dropped some fifty years ago. 
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tary to Mr: Robert R. Livingston. Because of rival candidates 
for the post, by a resolution of March 1, 1782, the offices of first 
and second Under Secretary of State were created, and he became 
the first (and only) second Under Secretary of State. Du Pon- 
ceau was incensed when Chevalier de la Luzerne wrote to Living- 
stone, objecting to the resolution of Congress after the capture of 
Cornwallis which had mentioned the United States forces before 
those of France. But like a good lawyer, instead of following his 
personal desire to urge an honorable equality for the new state, he 
took Livingstone’s advice to look for citations in Vattel. The 
next resolution mentioned France first, and Du Ponceau thought 
our ministers never forgot the humiliation. 


His language equipment (he had onced served as secretary to 
the philologist, Count de Gebelin) and training aided him in his 
rise at the bar, and also kept him in close touch with foreign 
countries. In 1829 to C. P. Cooper in London, he expressed 
the belief that soon the United States would be paying back the 
contributions of civilization to England. He was always an in- 
sistent advocate of close relationship with the Republic of Central 
America, and so expressed himself to John Forsyth, Secretary of 
State, in 1836. 

He did not, however, lose sight of affairs at home. In a letter 
to John Q. Adams, July 3, 1837, he felt that during the previous 
eight years there had been a fixed desire to prepare the country 
for a monarchical government; further, he believed that the coun- 
try would lose honor by the suspension of specie. He urged that 
Congress should pass stricter bankruptcy laws. He was sur- 
prised when his suggestion found its way through a member of 
the opposite party into the Presidential message. 


From 1829 to 1832 he was preoccupied with “the idea of pro- 
curing an immense source of riches to the Country which I 
love” —through the cultivating of silk. To him this was as prac- 
tically important as Thomas Say’s request to him to make solici- 
tations at Washington for certain men to go on public vessels for 
Pacific exploration. 

For many years he was eminent as a member of the Philadel- 
phia bar. He wrote to John Pickering, in Boston, December 29, 
1820: “Out of spirit of fair and honourable rivalship to your 
noble city, which I find is going too far ahead of us in literature 
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and the science and the arts, I have been exerting myself to insti- 
tute in our own town a ‘Law Academy.’” Four years later he 
wrote: “I have brought home something good from the visit I 
made to you, I mean something good for our State. For I have 
persuaded a small party to begin to imitate you by celebrating the 
landing of our great pilgrim William Penn.”? 

In his later years he was raised to the presidency of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, which according to him was es- 
tablished as a rival to the American Philosophical Society, but 
which he hoped to make an ally. He was pessimistic when he 
wrote: “I have been a Jack of all trades, and as they say, good at 
none.” He began serving as president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in 1828. 

Many of his published works may be easily noted from refer- 
ences in the Dictionary of American Biography. But what strikes 
the writer as being most important is Du Ponceau’s desire, be- 
ginning with a translation of Bynkershoek in 1810, to have Amer- 
ican lawyers become familiar with important books on interna- 
tional law, especially those dealing with the doctrine of neutrality. 
He had translated the first volume of Hiibner on the rights of 
neutrals, and gave it to Basil Hall who translated the second 
volume. He had in manuscript, translations of Rayneval on lib- 
erty of the seas and Galiani on the law of neutrality.* 

If one were to examine more minutely any unit of his corre- 
spondence, the frankness and awareness of the man would be 
felt. For example, his letters to William Shaler reveal his deep 
classical learning, his interest in the Berber language and the 
racial origins of that people, an interest which constantly encour- 
aged Shaler. He had a keen knowledge of explorations, discuss- 
ing with Shaler the sources of the Nile. To him he reveals his 
enjoyment of the comedies of Goldoni. And constantly Du 
Ponceau hoped much for the reciprocal benefits to be achieved by 
taking lessons from foreign nations—in one instance, our govern- 
ment might well take lessons from the Ecole pratique des langues 
Orientales. But America would do much teaching in her turn. 

* He had suggested in 1825 to William Shaler that he hoped to write at 
length on William Penn. 

*In this connection it is interesting to note Noah Webster’s letter, New 
Haven, March 29, 1843 in reply to Du Ponceau’s favorable opinion on Rights 


of Neutral Nations: “I find our government has adopted my views of the 
subject in regard to the right of search.” 
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His correspondence reveals him as a channel of -cultural com- 
munication with England and the.continent, and as an active legal 
representative for important foreigners. He was vitally con- 
cerned in the translation and early stages of travel books by the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Lafayette’s secretary, and Basil Hall. . 

Nicholas Biddle sent him a check for $476.25 with the follow- 
ing note, April 3, 1827: “. . . being the amount of your advances 
on account of Gen. Lafayette as stated in your letter to me of the 
21st last which sum I shall deduct from the remittance of his 
quarterly dividend just received.” Because of his interest in 
Lafayette, Bishop William White reminded him, July 22, 1834, 
that it was Lafayette who in 1783 had directed the Agent of 
Marine to recall all armed vessels. Joseph Correa de la Serra, 
January 12, 1822, wrote to him about European revolutions. 

Important among his foreign correspondents were the Marquis 
de Marbois, Gen. Lafayette, Baron von Steuben, Jomard, Joseph 
Bonaparte, Du Pont de Nemours, Gebelin, D. B. Warden, Julien 
de Paris, and Basil Hall. Baron C. W. Humboldt was eager to 
have Du Ponceau’s opinions of his labors. When Robert Vaux 
desired autographs of such men as Monroe and Jefferson, he 
wrote to Du Ponceau. He could likewise have learned much 
about Wm. B. Hodgson, John Pickering, Tench Cox, Thomas 
Keating, Benjamine Silliman, Robert Hare, Robert Walsh, Henry 
Wheaton, Josiah Quincy, Jared Sparks and a host of others. 

His multitude of friends revealed his wide interests. E. Ever- 
ett wrote, January 5, 1834, on the Iroquois origin of “Juniata,” 
and the Asiatic origin of the American tribes. J. R. Poinsett 
wrote often from Mexico, describing, August 8, 1828, his stay as 
an “exile.” 

We find many evidences of the reception of his work. Dr. 
Francis Lieber wrote to him, October 6, 1839: “I assure you that 
I shall consider any contribution from your pen a real ornament 
of my work.” De Witt Clinton sent him praise for his treatise 
on English phonology. Prescott sent him a copy of his Con- 
quest of Mexico with these words: 


I sincerely hope the work will have some interest for 
you, and especially that portion of it in which I have 
endeavoured to exhibit a full and faithful delineation 
of the Aztec civilization. There are few so well quali- 
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fied as yourself to estimate the difficulties and to decide 
on the success of such an attempt. 


Judges commented on his learning and legal works. Peter A. 
Thacher felt great pleasure on reading his Brief View of the Con- 
stitution of the United Sates, which Du Ponceau always hoped to 
enlarge. A letter of July 27, 1824, from Chancellor Kent con- 
tains a high estimate of his abilities. Joseph Story wrote: 


To you and to Chancellor Kent I mainly owe what- 
ever attainments I have made in foreign jurisprudence 
and the civil law.‘ 


Thomas Cooper, when drawing up plans for his course of law 
at the University of Virginia, desired to talk over the matter with 
Du Ponceau, and furnished him, August 11, 1819, with a crude 
outline of the proposed course which was to be “liberal” and was 


to avoid making “a country court quibbler as expeditiously as 
possible.” 


There is a letter from John Marshall which we may quote in 
full, not particularly because of its information on Du Ponceau, 
but for its comments on one of his colleagues, William Tilghman: 


Richmond, 30 Oct. 1827 
To Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, esquire. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your eloquent 
eulogium in commemoration of the Honourable William 
Tilghman and thank you for the gratification afforded 
me by its perusal. You have presented him to the world 
in lights in which he is equally respectable and amiable. 

If his decisions have accomplished a union between 
the civil and common law so as to enable the same 
tribunal to respect in its judgments the principles of 
both, he has certainly confered a great benefit on his 
state, and in doing so, has achieved a work of real diffi- 
culty. He has improved your system at least as much 
as Lord Mansfield did that of England. 

You have displayed his private virtues and his do- 
mestic misfortunes in such a manner as chiefly to inter- 


“Washington, January 30, 1841. Compare with the letter found in W. W. 
Story’s Life and Letters of Joseph Story, I (Boston, 1851), 162, of February 
16 1808, where Story says, “He [Du Ponceau] has the reputation of great 
subtilty and acuteness, and is excessively minute in the display of his learn- 
ing. ... In short, he is a French advocate.” 
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est the reader, and to secure both his admiration and 
his sympathy. 
J. Marshall. 


From this brief analysis of manuscript material it can be seen 
that the career of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau will help to explain 
many phases of life in the United States and throw new light 
on the migration of ideas. It is pleasing to know that the modest 
observation in his last letter to Pickering, December 12, 1843, will 
soon be incorrect: “The lawyer’s life is in the book of Reports.” 








THE PENNSYLVANIA FOLK FESTIVAL 
By S. K. STEvENs 


Pennsylvania State College 


ROM every section of the Commonwealth the past two months 
have brought news of the rapid fruition of the ambitious 
movement to stage a great Pennsylvania Folk Festival in Me- 
morial Stadium, Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 30 and August 2, 1936. The project has assumed 
importance as one of the outstanding events in the realm of recent 
historical and folklore activity within the eastern United States. 
Characterized by its able director, Mr. George Korson, as “the 
greatest tournament of traditional minstrelsy ever held in Penn- 
sylvania,” it promises to become an outstanding event of the year. 
Preliminary research vitally necessary to the success of the en- 
terprise has been in the hands of the director, Mr. Korson. The 
project owes much of its success to the liberal sponsorship of 
Bucknell University and its trustees who originated the under- 
taking and have constantly assisted in its development. The 
state-wide committee in charge has been headed by Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker, one of the outstanding students of Pennsylvania 
folklore within the state. Dr. Herman L. Collins, “Girard” of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer as vice-chairman, has added further 
talent. An honorary committee headed by ex-Governor John S. 
Fisher has provided encouragement and inspiration. 

Plans for the five regional festivals preliminary to the state-wide 
assemblage were completed at a gathering of some seventy his- 
torians and folklorists from every section of the Commonwealth 
at Bucknell University April 18, 1936. Sponsored by the univer- 
sity, the meeting was devoted to outlining the program for the 
regional folk festivals and Director Korson revealed the pro- 
cedures to be followed. 

Since that date the project has been moving forward rapidly. 
The regional festivals were held for the eastern district at Phila- 
delphia, May 2, 4 and 5; for the central Pennsylvania section, at 
Altoona, May 15; in the anthracite counties, at Wilkes-Barre, 
May 25; western Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, May 30, and the 
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Pennsylvania German festival was scheduled at Allentown, June 
26 and 27. All have been successful and greeted with enthusiasm 
by the people of the sections and the participants. From these 
regional festivals have been drawn the men and women who will 
participate in the stadium festival. 

The state-wide folk festival at Lewisburg will run through 
three afternoons and evenings. The opening night will be devoted 
to racial folklore, indigenous or traditional to Pennsylvania. In- 
dians from the Cornplanter Reservation will present pagan cere- 
monial dances in colorful native costume. The Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans will sing folk-songs in dialect, most of which have been col- 
lected recently by Pennsylvania German folklorists, and present 
also singing and parlor games and traditional dances. Folk-songs 
of Picardy and Normandy will be sung by a group of descendants 
of the original French settlers from Clearfield County. Negro 
spirituals, gypsy music of the Pennsylvania German gypsies of 
generations ago, Welsh songs and dances as well as those of the 
Ukrainians will be added features. 

The second evening will be devoted to folk-songs and ballads, 
tall stories, jig dancing and fiddling such as have survived from 
earlier days. This balladry will recall the lumbering days, river 
rafting, stage coach and wagon driving, drilling and mining. 

A square dancing contest in which a team representing each of 
the five regional folk festivals will compete for a $100 cash prize 
is to feature the third evening. Individual contests in fiddling, 
jig and reel dancing, ballad singing, story telling, etc., will also 
find a place. 

The afternoon programs will be more informal. Sunday after- 
noon the festival will end when old hymns, anthems and chorals 
composed in Pennsylvania will be sung by choruses from various 
parts of the state. In conjunction with the festival, an exhibit of 
Pennsylvania folk-arts and handicrafts, including an authentic 
Conestoga wagon, will be held at the university. 

Medals will be awarded to winners. The University Memorial 
Stadium seats eighteen thousand people and it is anticipated that 
fully that number will be present from all sections of the state to 
witness this grand climax to the revival of Pennsylvania’s rich and 
varied folklore. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


There is little to report in the way of news of the Association 
for the present quarter. Committees are at work and the drive 
for membership continues. Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, in charge of 
preparations for the autumn meeting, reports that a local commit- 
tee of reception has been appointed headed by Judge Paul N. 
Schaeffer. The meeting will be held in the hall of the Historical 
Society of Berks County, and a special manuscript exhibit per- 
taining to the district will be one feature of the occasion. Nat- 
urally, details of the program and other arrangements are still 
to be made and reported upon at a later date. 


The attention of those members in the colleges and universities 
where summer work is given is called to the importance of con- 
ducting a membership canvass among the school teachers in attend- 
ance. Graduate students especially should be informed of the 
Association and its activities and invited to membership. Last 
summer about twelve members were added at the Pennsylvania 
State College Summer Session as a result of such solicitation. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, sponsored by the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Buhl Foundation, reports the list of volumes 
published or in preparation and due for publication in 1936-37 
as follows: The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, 
by Dr. Solon J. Buck (In preparation) ; Indian Relations in the 
Upper Ohio Valley to 1795, by Dr. Randolph C. Downes (Com- 
pleted) ; Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising, by 
Dr. Leland D. Baldwin (Completed); The Keel Boat Age on 
Western Waters, by Dr. Baldwin (Completed) ; Early Western 
Pennsylvania Politics, by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson (In prepara- 
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tion) ; Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania, compiled 
by John W. Harpster (Completed) ; The Evolution of Pittsburgh, 
by Dr. Baldwin (In preparation) ; Pioneer Life in Western Penn- 
sylvania, by Dr. J. Ernest Wright (Completed) ; Stories of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, by Dr. Wright (In preparation) ; Check List 
of Western Pennsylvania Newspapers, Published outside of Alle- 
gheny County, to 1860, by Mr. Harpster (Completed) ; Guide 
Book to Points of Interest in Western Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
Downes (In preparation). 

The Buhl Foundation and the University further report in 
preparation and soon to be published an /ndustrial History of 
Western Pennsylvania by Arthur Pound, and Travelways of 
Western Pennsylvania by Dr. E. Douglas Branch. The Western 
Pennsylvania Architectural Survey, sponsored by the Buhl Foun- 
dation, has published a volume on Early Western Pennsylvania 
Architecture by Charles M. Stotz. The Carnegie Institute of 
Technology has under preparation by Douglas C. McMurtrie 
Early Printing in Pittsburgh. 

Altogether, these volumes will add greatly to the literature of 
Pennsylvania history as well as establishing the réle of that sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth in the building of the nation. They 
will furnish material for the rewriting of much of the history of 
the state and the nation in certain of its aspects. Those of the 
other sections of the state must wait and pray for the time when 
similar sources of funds, inspiration and careful leadership in 
research will make possible the similar exposition of long neglected 
aspects of the history of Pennsylvania. 


The Potter County Historical Society with headquarters at the 
Court House, Coudersport, has held four quarterly meetings dur- 
ing the past year. Among the papers presented were “The Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” by Reverend Frank Snyder; “The First District 
School in Coudersport,” by Harry Nelson; the “Early History of 
Ansonia,” by D. F. Glassmire; “The Value of Local History,” by 
Dr. Homer B. Potter and “Old Cemeteries in Pennsylvania,” by 
Reverend Snyder. The summer meeting in July is always de- 
voted to the visiting of some center of historical interest, and this 
year it will be at far famed Ole Bull Park. The most ambitious 
project of the society in recent years has been the sponsoring of 
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Mr. Victor L. Beebe’s History of Potter County. Those who 
have not already done so will find this book an absorbing chapter 
in the history of one of the least populous but most interesting 
and beautiful sections of the state. The society has been active 
also in erecting markers at points of historic interest within the 
county. 


The Crawford County Historical Society continues to manifest 
both growth and energy. Announcement has been made of a policy 
designed to make public the findings and collections of the society. 
At certain stated times the historical rooms will be open to the gen- 
eral public and exhibits of antiques, rare newspapers, Indian relics 
and other items of interest in the collections will be on view. The 
society has been the beneficiary recently of a valuable loan of 
material in the possession of Mr. Cyrus McMichael of Conneaut 
Lake. The loan includes rare Indian items, rare newspapers in- 
cluding The Boston Patriot of 1812, old editions of county news- 
papers, school readers and a currency collection of interest. A 
large group at the April 30 meeting listened to Attorney J. E. 
Jack of Titusville discuss “The History of Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Land Titles.’ The annual meeting was held June 9, 
1936. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held its regular meeting 
at 1507 Orthodox Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, May 12, 1936, 
at eight fifteen o’clock and was addressed by Dr. Roland Holy- 
royd on the subject “Going Far West to the Near East.” The 
talk was illustrated with slides. Mr. R. D. Adams of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company spoke briefly of the work of the Thomas 
A. Edison Foundation. 


The Friend’s Historical Association sponsored an instructive 
summer meeting at Haverford College, May 16, 1936. The pro- 
gram in the afternoon was opened with a welcome by President 
Comfort. Members of the Haverford College staff presented 
valuable papers. Professor William A. Reitzel of the English De- 
partment discussed the “Literary Material in the Roberts Collec- 
tion,” Professor Edward S. Snyder of the same department spoke 
on “Some Whittier Manuscripts in the Roberts Collection,” while 
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Mr. Arthur J. Mekeel, instructor in history, spoke on “Glimpses 
into Haverford Quakeriana.” An exhibit of Quakeriana in Roberts 
Hall and a collection of books from the Jenks group attracted 
much interest. President William W. Comfort is head of the 
Association, while Miss Anna B. Hewitt of the College Library 
is secretary. 


The March, 1936, meeting of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society was featured by an exposition of the history of fire fight- 
ing. Mrs. Bertha Cochran Landis described the institutions and 
personnel of fire companies from 1760, while an exhibition of 
various types of fire fighting equipment of ancient vintage illus- 
trated the topic. Representatives of the Lancaster ure depart- 
ment assisted in explaining the equipment and its uses. The 
April meeting was given over mainly to a paper on “The Church 
of England in Lancaster County,” written by Mr. William F. 
Worner, former librarian of the society. A resolution was 
adopted requesting the state to render immediate assistance in 
restoring the Ephrata Cloisters which suffered greatly during the 
past winter. Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, State Archivist, spoke at 
the May 8, 1936, meeting on Lancaster county manuscripts in the 
Pennsylvania archives. The society reports recent gains in mem- 
bership. 


Perry county history was dramatized by a group of repre- 
sentatives of the Perry County Historical Society at a meeting in 
the high school auditorium March 6, 1936. Members of the so- 
ciety from ten communities united in a dramatic representation 
of the struggle made by their towns to secure the county seat 
between 1820 and 1823 directed by Professor D. A. Kline, county 
superintendent of schools and head of the historical society. 


The April 21, 1936, meeting of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society followed the postponement of the March meet- 
ing due to the floods. Mr. Heber G. Gearhart, secretary of the 
society, gave several interesting accounts in an address on “His- 
toric Facts of Central Pennsylvania,” which touched upon several 
phases of the history of this section. Miss Anne Welker sketched 
the career of the Reverend Hugh Morrison, first resident Pres- 
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byterian minister in the Fort Augusta area. The May meeting 
was distinguished by a paper by Captain Frederic A. Godcharles 
on “Governor Pollock.” A June meeting was held due to the 
postponement of the March gathering. Plans are under way for 
the annual historical pilgrimage, probably to take place in August. 
Fortunately, the society suffered little loss from the floods. 


The history of Arendtsville in various stages of its develop- 
ment discussed in round table fashion was featured at the monthly 
meeting of the Adams County Historical Society held March 17, 
1936, at the Arendtsville Vocational School. Dr. S. W. Frost, 
chairman of the program committee, opened with a discussion of 
the early settlers, and others told of the industrial, religious and 
educational history of the town. The April meeting held at the 
Court House, Gettysburg, was told of “Lutheran Development in 
Adams County,” by Dr. A. R. Wentz of the Seminary. 


Plans are under way for the organization of a Huntingdon 
county society. A public meeting at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
May 26, 1936, was called by the committee working for the for- 
mation of the proposed historical association. Captain Frederic 
A. Godcharles, president of the Northumberland County Society, 
spoke to the assemblage regarding the advantages of such an 
organization and ways and means to accomplish it. The move- 
ment for a society originated with the Standing Stone chapter of 
the D. A. R. and the committee in charge represents a wide group 
of individuals interested in historical activity. Other historical 
societies, the Association and all interested in central Pennsyl- 
vania history will await eagerly the complete success of this praise- 
worthy effort. 


The Bucks County Historical Society is considering plans and 
estimates for further additions to the library building. The 
fifty-fifth annual meeting held May 2, 1936, elected and reélected 
Dr. B. F. Fackenthal as president; Judge Calvin S. Boyer, first 
vice-president; John H. Ruckman, second vice-president, and 
Horace M. Mann as secretary and treasurer. The reports of the 
curator and librarian recorded notable growth of collections and 
books during the past year. The proposed addition to the library 
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will make possible the more complete utilization of valuable news- 
paper files in the possession of the society. New members are 
being added to the rolls at a steady pace. 


A meeting of the Lycoming County Historical Society was 
held on April 23, 1936. The society elected Colonel Herbert R. 
Laird as president and Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, former head, as gen- 
eral secretary, replacing Colonel Thomas W. Lloyd who died in 
January. The evening program consisted of a tribute to the 
life and work of Colonel Lloyd, delivered by Mr. Hunt. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society devoted its May 18, 
1936, meeting to a consideration of both past and recent history. 
Several accounts of the March flood and conditions connected 
with its devastation were presented, while appropriate recognition 
of the sixty-seventh anniversary of the founding of the society 
found a place in the proceedings of the evening. Minutes of the 
first meeting were read and the growth of the organization traced 
by Judge Frank B. Wickersham. Six new members were re- 
ceived and numerous new gifts to the collections of the society 
were accepted. Charles S. Davis, vice-president, presided in the 
absence of President O. Carson Stamm. The recognition of the 
importance of present day history by the society is commendable. 
After all, we must never lose sight of the important fact that the 
outstanding events of today are the history of tomorrow. What 
will be more valuable fifty years hence than contemporary ac- 
counts in the records of our historical societies of some of the 
significant events of today? Why shouldn’t every historical so- 
ciety devote a portion of its activity to collection of significant 
data dealing with present history? For example, how interesting 
and valuable today would be a collection of the propaganda litera- 
ture of World War days, then so prevalent but now so hard to 
secure. Samples of the campaign literature, etc. of present day 
elections would likewise have interest and historical value within 
the space of a few short years. 


With fifty-nine delegates present representing fifteen societies, 
the semi-annual meeting of the Deutsche Saenger Vereinignung of 
Pennsylvania was held May 3, 1936, at the Concordia Maenner- 
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chor, Island Park, Northumberland. The meeting was in charge 
of Mr. Charles Lehnert, president, and Mr. Philip Trable, secre- 
tary. The Saengerfest scheduled for Labor Day week-end has 
been postponed until May 30 and 31, 1937, due to losses suffered 
from the flood. Prize songs and concert songs for mass choruses 
have arrived from Germany and will be distributed shortly to 
various singing societies. The Hershey Auditorium in Hershey 
Park has been extended to the society for the staging of the Ger- 
man Folk Song Festival to be held Sunday, August 30, 1936. The 
Lehigh Valley section of the association is busily preparing for 
this event. The next meeting of the state association will be held 
in Altoona during late September. 


The Cambria County Historical Society devoted its May 11, 
1936, meeting to the recognition of the founding of the now 
extinct but once promising town of Beula, first to be laid out in 
present Cambria County. Meeting at the Court House, Ebens- 
burg, the society was called to order by its president, Attorney 
P. J. Little. Attorney Lewis C. Walkinshaw spoke on some of 
the early history of the region. Proceeding from the Court 
House to the site of the deserted village, an appropriate marker 
of native stone was dedicated as an historical shrine by the Rev- 
erend Roger H. Williams of the First Baptist Church of Greens- 
burg. 


Election of officers has been much the order of the day at 
recent historical gatherings as already noted. The Schuylkill 
County Society at its April 24, 1936, meeting appointed 
Mr. G. A. Berner president and Miss Marion Clifford secretary, 
and also other officers. Judge R. H. Koch was present and gave 
an interesting talk. “Silas Hart,” which was in reality the diary 
of Captain Samuel Holmes, was presented in a paper by Miss 
Edith Patterson. Plans for rehabilitation of the old Court House 
at Orwigsburg as a center for the collection of historical materials 
were discussed. 


The Snyder County Historical Society was addressed at its 
May 11, 1936, meeting by Edward E. Duck. Plans are under 
way for the annual historical pilgrimage to points of interest in 
the county. 
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At the May meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society, 
communications were read from Mr. Carl Clausen of New York 
who has offered to loan the society a great many of his most valu- 
able archaeological and anthropological collections with the view 
to starting a museum. Mr. Clausen, a well known author and ex- 
plorer, has offered not only the collections but his services as a 
curator. A committee has been appointed to consider both the 
author’s gift and housing facilities for its accommodation. The 
society was the beneficiary recently of valuable materials pre- 
sented by Mr. Edward Tillotson of Wilkes-Barre and also a set 
of Pennsylvania Archives. Plans for a meeting July 15th at the 
Swiftwater House, Swiftwater, favorite haunt of Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, include the prospect of having the son of the famous writer 
as a guest speaker. The celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the coming of Daniel Brodhead, pioneer settler, to East Strouds- 
burg will take place in January, 1937, and arrangements are 
already under way. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society has sponsored through 
the county commissioners a plan to secure the use of WPA funds 
in compiling a complete index of the data relating to the county 
and its early historical and geneological development. Abstracts 
and transcriptions of old records would be made and copies and 
index collections deposited with the Allentown Free Library, the 
State Library and possibly other points. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Mr. J. Bennett Nolan has recently published through the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press his latest work General Benjamin 
Franklin: the Military Career of a Philosopher revealing an in- 
teresting and neglected phase of the career of Franklin. Mr. 
Nolan attended in June the celebration of the Heidelberg anni- 
versary in Germany as representative of Cornell University. The 
appointment caused much controversy because of the general de- 
nunciation of the recognition of the Nazi regime and it was a 
source of considerable amusement to Mr. Nolan and his friends 
that his son, a student at Cornell University, just prior to his 
appointment wrote a bitter editorial for the university student 
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paper attacking the idea of sending a representative of the uni- 
versity to participate in the German celebration. 


Dr. Paul H. Giddens of the history division at Allegheny 
College has been granted a leave of absence until February, 1937, 
to aid Miss Ida M. Tarbell in the writing of a history of the 
early days of the oil industry in western Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Warner F. Woodring, head of the history work at Alle- 
gheny College has returned from a year of sabbatical leave spent 
in travel on the continent and in work at the British Museum 
and Public Record Office in the field of English history. 


Yale University has become the recipient recently of the Wil- 
liam Smith Mason collection of materials relating to Benjamin 
Franklin. Over ten thousand volumes, many manuscripts, por- 
traits, prints and a rich collection of English magazines and news- 
papers of the period are included in the group. Naturally the 
material includes many letters of the statesmen of the era who 
were in correspondence with Franklin. Pennsylvanians desirous 
of studying the career of Franklin will need to visit Yale Univer- 
sity in the future. 


Writing of Franklin calls attention to the fact that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York is featuring this summer 
an exhibition called “Franklin and his Circle,” which presents 
in paintings, sculpture, prints and other similar forms contempo- 
rary representations of Franklin and the men and women with 
whom he was associated throughout his career. Pennsylvanians 
visiting New York will do well to observe this magnificent col- 
lection. 


Dr. Paul W. Gates recently addressed the social science divi- 
sion at the Pennsylvania State College on the subject of “Recent 
Developments in Public Land Policy.” Dr. Gates, assisted by a 
Social Science Research Council grant, will spend the summer 
investigating several collections of documentary materials dealing 
with the disposal of the public lands in the west. 
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The State Historical Commission is attempting to secure a 
grant of $25,000 to be set aside for the restoration of the historic 
home of William Penn along the Delaware, and a similar grant 
for restoration of the Ephrata Cloisters. The commission at its 
recent meeting also drew up tentative plans for the participation 
of the Commonwealth in the celebration of the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution and the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of Pennsylvania. Major Frank Melvin presided over the 
meeting and Miss M. Atherton Leach and Dr. Paul W. Gates 
outlined what other historical groups are doing throughout the 
United States. 


The Pennsylvania Scenic and Historic Commission has begun 
the publication of brief items of historic interest about various 
sections of the state which are appearing widely in Pennsylvania 
newspapers. Unfortunately, a recent item on Andrew Carnegie 
and his early interests in the Centre county iron industry was 
handled very poorly. The item stated that Carnegie was born at 
Barrens, which does not exist in Pennsylvania, nor was Mr. Car- 
negie born in the United States, but in Scotland. The publication 
went on also to assert that the iron industry of the region dated 
back into colonial times and was of influence in the Revolution, 
when as a matter of fact the first furnace, Centre Furnace, near 
present State College was not established until a decade following 
the Revolution. It is hoped that such glaring and inexcusable 
errors may be avoided in the future. 


General Varnum’s headquarters at Valley Forge, restored to 
its general appearance at the time of the Revolution, will be re- 
opened soon to the public by the Valley Forge Park Commission. 
Plans are also underway for the restoration of the blacksmith 
shop of General Knox. Mr. William R. Tucker of Philadel- 
phia has been elected secretary of the commission replacing Wil- 
liam H. Taylor of Malvern. 


The Library Company of Philadelphia presented at its head- 
quarters an exhibition of American political cartoons ranging from 
the Stamp Act controversy to the end of the Civil War as a 
special feature for visitors to the Democratic National Conven- 
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tion. The guests of the city of Philadelphia during the conven- 
tion period were treated to many expeditions to centers of historic 
interest within and about the city. 


The Pennsylvania State College Library was the recipient 
recently of some 900 volumes in a collection from the library of 
former Governor Daniel H. Hastings presented by the widow of 
the governor. The items include a wide variety of materials and 
documents. 


Lititz rose in indignation against the moguls of Hollywood 
recently, when its citizens refused to permit the film “Sutter’s 
Gold” portraying the California gold discovery and the career of 
General Sutter to be shown at the community theatre. General 
Sutter spent his declining years in Lititz and is buried in the 
Moravian cemetery. The Lititz hotel is named for him and when 
Dr. Herbert H. Beck of the Lancaster County Historical Society 
revealed that the film gave an unfair treatment of the career of 
Sutter, the citizens refused to permit its showing. 


The June issue of Fortune presented an interesting arti- 
cle on Philadelphia past and present. The history of the city 
is divided by the author into four distinct eras, Philadelphia the 
colonial trading town until 1747; the most important city of the 
Western Hemisphere to 1825; the nineteenth century city of 
business and financial interests to 1891; and the modern city, vast 
and sprawling, diversified, with varied industries and a combina- 
tion of the old and new in city life. The article is well worth 
reading. 


Pennsylvania, through Governor George H. Earle, has promised 
to codperate with Kansas in celebrating the Kansas Diamond 
Jubilee at Wichita, October 7 to 17, 1936, in response to an invi- 
tation from Governor Alfred Landon. Governor Landon, him- 
self a Pennsylvanian by birth, asserts that over twenty-one thou- 
sand native Pennsylvanians are residents of the state, an inter- 
esting commentary upon the nomadic habits of even modern 
America. 


Representatives of Pennsylvania historical societies and Gover- 
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nor George H. Earle participated May 28, 1936, in the unveiling 
of the bust of William Penn in the New York University Hall 
of Fame. The Governor hailed Penn as “one of America’s first 
great liberals” and took occasion to chide those who professed 
admiration for the character and achievements of the Founder 
but proceeded at the same time “to crucify the liberals of their 
own day.” “If Penn were alive today,” asserted the governor, 
“and preaching doctrines as radical as his own were in the seven- 
teenth century, he would be classed as a dangerous revolutionist.” 
The bust unveiled was the work of Mr. A. Stirling Calder, Phila- 
delphia-born sculptor, and the ceremony was performed by Dr. 
W. W. Comfort, president of Haverford College. 


Seventy-eight members of the National Railroad Historical 
Society conducted a pilgrimage May 3, 1936, to Huntingdon 
county to observe the famous East Broadtop narrow gauge rail- 
road, one of the few remaining narrow gauge railroads in the 
country. 


Plans for the projected Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, sesquicen- 
tennial celebration to have been held this summer are now rather 
indefinite and it is to be doubted if it will take place, we are in- 
formed by Mr. Linn in charge of arrangements. 


Plans are under way for a centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Tuscarora Academy in Mifflin county. The now abandoned 
academy was one of the early institutions of that type in the sec- 
tion. 


Senator Woodward has introduced a bill into the state Senate 
providing an appropriation to the Historical Commission to defray 
costs of arranging to observe the tercentenary of the earliest 
white settlement in Pennsylvania. The celebration proposed for 
1938 would invite Pennsylvania and Delaware, New Jersey and 
Maryland and the governments of Finland and Sweden in recog- 
nition of the landing of the Swedes on the Delaware and the 
establishment of their capital in 1638. 


Dr. J. Paul Selsam will return to the history division at Penn- 
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sylvania State College in September, 1936, as a member of the 
regular faculty relinquishing his work with the NYA. 


Dr. Asa E. Martin of Pennsylvania State College will spend 
the summer in writing and research. Among the master’s thesis 
dealing with Pennsylvania history at the college during the past 
year have been: A History of the Episcopal Church in Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, by the Reverend Stuart F. Gast; The Know 
Nothing Party in Pennsylvania, by Warren F. Hewitt; The Lib- 
eral Republican Movement in Pennsylvania, by Charles H. 
Hoppes, and Social Legislation in Colonial Pennsylvania, 1682- 
1700, by Virginia P. Stevenson. Ralph R. Ricker is completing 
a study of The Election of 1896 in the Philadelphia Area. 


Those interested in sampling the cooking art of the Pennsyl- 
vania German population of the state will find interesting Mr. 
J. George Frederick’s The Pennsylvania Dutch and their Cookery, 
recently published by The Business Bourse, New York. A 
smaller pamphlet has been published by Mrs. T. R. Appel and 
Mrs. Calvin N. Wenrich of Lancaster called Old Pennsylvania 
Recipes. Incidentally, a series of articles recently appearing in 
The American Magazine comprising a gastronomic tour of the 
United States waxed eloquent regarding the good things to be 
found in abundance in the kitchens of Pennsylvania. Let us hope 
that the Scenic and Historic Commission makes proper use of this 
information in its advertising of the Commonwealth. 


Outstanding among historical gatherings of the last quarter 
was the sixth annual History Conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh held in codperation with the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, April 25, 1936. The gen- 
eral theme of the Conference was “A Symposium on Western 
Pennsylvania History.” The morning session, presided over by 
Dr. W. F. Dunaway of the Pennsylvania State College, featured 
four brief papers on aspects of western Pennsylvania history. 
The luncheon session held at Heinz House, University Campus, 
had as its theme the presentation of history in the schools. Mr. 
J. Ernest Wright spoke on “Introducing Western Pennsylvania 
History in the Schools,” while Mr. Lloyd E. Davis of the East 
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Huntingdon High School, Alverton, Pennsylvania, discussed 
“What a High School History Club Can Do in Studying Local 
History.” “Local History in the Franklin High School” was 
treated by Mr. George H. McCune of Franklin and Mr. Robert 
J. Corbett of Coraopolis related the projects under way in the 
Coraopolis High School. The afternoon session, presided over 
by ex-Governor John S. Fisher, returned to a presentation of vari- 
ous phases of the history of western Pennsylvania history by rep- 
resentatives of the Historical Survey and the Buhl Foundation. 
Widely attended, the meeting was highly successful and repre- 
sented a practical contribution to the problem of linking the work 
of the professional historian to the teaching of local history in 
the public schools of the state. 
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Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776, 2 vols. Col- 
lated and edited by Leonard Woods Labaree. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton Company, 1935. Pp. xxv, 462, 476. $10.00.) 


Most works bearing upon the history of the United States are expected to 
make something of an appeal to the general reading public. While the 
volumes under review, published under the direction of the American His- 
torical Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge memorial 
fund, are not of this class, they should nevertheless be the delight of all 
serious students of American colonial and British imperial history. For the 
royal instructions are indispensable to the worker who is seeking to grasp 
the intimate nature of the political relations between England, and after 
1707 Great Britain, and her royal colonies especially as to the varying 
degrees of control and direction sought and to a considerable extent exercised 
by the former over the latter; they are equally important in any attempt to 
understand the peculiar nature of the specific devices adopted by the Crown 
in attempting to meet the problems of applied government as they arose 
from time to time within these colonies. In fact, it is generally recognized 
that the instructions in many respects transcend in importance, as sources 
for the history of the plantations, the commissions issued under the great 
seal and which legally, therefore, took precedence over them. For, while 
a governor would receive during his administration a single commission— 
without reference to special commissions for the exercise of peculiar func- 
tions over and beyond those specifically designated in the commission pre- 
pared for him as the chief representative of royal authority within the prov- 
ince—he was on the other hand furnished from time to time with special 
instructions, some of these of great importance, over and beyond the very 
comprehensive body of instructions prepared for him at the time of assum- 
ing office. As a result, it frequently happened that a governor was much 
more concerned with the specific directions received as occasion seemed to 
demand than with the broad and rather general grant of power contained 
in his commission. Just so is the student of today. 

No other American scholar has been so well situated to accomplish the 
difficult task involved in collating the great body of instructions to the royal 
governors as has Dr. Labaree who in the course of his exhaustive investi- 
gations leading to the publication of his Royal Government in America was 
brought intimately in contact with at least the more important sources 
bearing upon this theme embodied in the official records, including, of course, 
the royal instructions. The ingenious method that he has employed in 
this collation is not without its complications but no better one has suggested 
itself to the reviewer that allows for equal economy of space and a more 
concise view of variations from what may be considered the most character- 
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istic instruction covering a particular topic. Under headings such as “The 
Governor and Council,” “The Assembly,” “Legislation,” “Revenue and Fi- 
nance,” “Justice,” “Military Affairs,” “Maritime Affairs,” “Indian Affairs,” 
and “Land,” the appropriate instruction with the variants is to be found. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that the period, from the year 1670 
to July 4, 1776, within which the instructions are here considered, is only 
significant in the history of British overseas administration in that by the 
year 1670 a certain uniformity now characterized the instructions of all 
royal governors; the year 1776 evidences no termination of royal instruc- 
tions as such, but witnesses, of course, the formal repudiation of the Crown 
and the British connection on the part of the continental colonies to the 
south of Nova Scotia and to the north of East Florida and West Florida. 

It is, therefore, now possible as a result of this admirable collation for one 
to study without extraordinary effort not only the development of the 
mechanism for the administration of the royal colonies but also the extent 
to which on the one hand the Crown sought to employ identical policies in 
all royal governments and, on the other, its recognition of the existence of 
certain local divergencies more or less fundamental in the nature of things 
calling for measures suited to the individual requirements of the colonies. 

One may regret that the editor felt impelled, as the result of striking diver- 
gencies existing between the instructions given to the Newfoundland govern- 
ors and those to governors of the other colonies, insular as well as conti- 
nental, to eliminate the former from consideration, particularly since after 
1750, with the development of the instrumentalities for a continuous civil 
administration of affairs on the Island except in time of war, the tendency 
was for the instructions to approximate, in many respects at least, those of 
the other plantations. LawrENCE Henry GIPsoN 
Lehigh University 


Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. Pp. x, 608. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Chief Justice Taney’s claim to fame or infamy has been popularly attributed 
to his opinion in the Dred Scott case. The author of this important study 
has made it clear that the decision in question was only an important inci- 
dent in a long and useful career. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the history of the Taney family 
in Maryland from the seventeenth century to the birth of Roger B. Taney in 
March, 1777. Young Taney, who grew up among the landed aristocracy of 
Maryland, rose to eminence in the field of law and politics. He entered the 
state legislature at the age of twenty-two. “Through his contacts with legis- 
lators he broadened his associations, and mixed somewhat in the mature 
society of the capital” (pp. 32-33). Although young, Taney participated 
in the “struggle between the rural areas of the state and Baltimore, which 
was a phase of the perennial struggle between the planters and merchants” 
(p. 33). “It indicated the alignment to which he was to adhere throughout 
his life, when in various more influential positions he came in contact with 
what he regarded as mercantile cupidity” (pp. 33-34). 
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Mr. Swisher shows the increasing influence of Taney in Maryland poli- 
tics; his growing fame as a lawyer, and, with the passing of the Federalist 
party in the state, his alignment with the Jackson cause in 1828. “The 
whole course of his life was about to be changed by the warfare between 
Calhoun and Van Buren, and, incidentally, by the stormy social career of a 
former barmaid of informal manners and questioned morals” (p. 131). 

As Attorney General, Taney upheld the constitutionality of the South 
Carolina law which authorized the seizure of “free negroes employed on 
foreign vessels which came into the ports of the state” (pp. 147, 150-152). 
The legal phraseology given in this opinion is quite similar to the wording 
in the Dred Scott case. 

The history of the bank controversy has too often been written by stu- 
dents, friendly toward the bank, who have rejected the contentions of the 
opposition without giving them fair consideration. The author of this study 
shows that the bank was badly managed at various intervals and frequently 
used its power ruthlessly to accomplish its purpose. Mr. Swisher accord- 
ingly appreciates the fact that there were two sides to the question involved. 

Taney was no subservient federal official in the bank controversy. It was 
he who urged a vigorous veto of the bank bill, helped write the veto message, 
and eventually convinced the President that removal of the deposits was 
necessary to safeguard the interests of the people. Taney said: “... I 
have always regarded this as a struggle for the liberties of the country, and 
that if the bank triumphs, the government passes into the hands of a great 
moneyed corporation” (p. 280). Mr. Swisher adds: “It was for the most 
part Jackson, rather than Taney, who was being manipulated, though there 
is little evidence that Taney ever permitted Jackson to become aware of the 
fact” (p. 302). 

The author shows that Taney, upon becoming Chief Justice, stood for 
human rights, community interests, and state sovereignty. He believed that 
so-called property rights necessarily had to be carefully regulated in order 
to protect the welfare of the people. “While the rights of property are 
sacredly guarded,” Taney said, “we must not forget that the community 
also have rights, and that the happiness and well being of every citizen 
depends on their faithful preservation” (p. 380). 

Under Taney’s leadership the Supreme Court halted, for the time being, 
the movement towards the enlargement of national authority emphasized by 
Marshall. By means of judicial interpretations of the Constitution, corpora- 
tions were checked, and state and community interests were promoted: “He 
was hostile to the use of the national government as a tool of business 
interests, but he was not opposed to federal legislation, or to the extension 
of federal authority in other ways, if local institutions were not interfered 
with” (pp. 408-409). 

In regard to states rights and slavery, the author states “that Taney be- 
lieved the negroes to be subject solely to the laws of the state in which they 
happened to be, that he thought them not subject to the treaty making power 
as far as the sovereign rights of the state were concerned, and that he held 
persons not to be articles of commerce. . . . His concern was in having it 
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left to the states in which it was found. He was quite willing that those 
states hostile to it should abolish it within their borders” (p. 418). 

Mr. Swisher has accomplished his purpose in writing, for the first time, 
an impartial life of Roger B. Taney. The reviewer has no criticism with 
the main thesis and facts of this excellent study. There is doubt, however, 
concerning the linking of William Walker’s filibustering expeditions into 
Mexico and Central America with the desire of gaining additional slave 
territory (p. 534). Again, the impression is given that Harrison was elected 
President in 1836 (p. 345). There is an occasional oversight in proof read- 
ing (pp. 68, 449). In addition the reviewer feels that perhaps too much 
emphasis has been placed on the possibility of slavery lurking in the back- 
ground of many Supreme Court decisions even though slavery was not an 
issue. These criticisms are too minor, however, to detract seriously from 
such an excellent biography. 

The book contains twenty-seven well documented and interesting chapters, 
a selective bibliography, a satisfactory index, and several well chosen 


illustrations. Grorce D. Harmon 
Lehigh University 


Saint Among Savages: the Life of Isaac Jogues. By Francis Talbot, S.J. 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. ix, 466. 
$3.50.) 


The canonization of Isaac Jogues on June 29, 1930, by Pope Pius XI, 
brings to mind a story of unswerving faith, heroic self-sacrifice, and high 
adventure but seldom equalled in recorded history. That story has been 
told many times, and is reasonably well known to those acquainted with the 
field. The Relations of Barthélemy Vimont and Jéréme Lalemant as edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, are, of course, the most important source. Park- 
man gives a good account in The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century, while The Rise and Fall of New France, by George M. 
Wrong, exemplifies the judgment of a modern scholar. These works— 
selected from a much larger group dealing with the history of New France 
—are not biographies of Jogues but accounts of his time. It is with pleasure 
that we turn to the book under review—written by a well known scholar and, 
like Jogues, a Jesuit. 

Needless to say, the emphasis is strongly upon the religious life and 
spiritual experiences of Jogues. Trained in the Jesuit colleges of La 
Fiéche and Clermont, one would suppose him better fitted for a career of 
‘classical scholarship than the hard labors of a life with Indians in a wilder- 
ness three thousand miles from that “Belle France” which was his home. But 
missionary work was his leitmotiv. From 1636 to 1642 he labored with 
the Hurons. Captured by the Mohawk Iroquois in the latter year, he re- 
mained their prisoner until 1643, finally escaping through the instrumentality 
of the Dutch at Rensselaerswyck. After a brief stay in France he returned 
to Canada, and was sent by Governor Montmagny as ambassador to the 
Mohawks in the early summer of 1646—immediately after a peace council 
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between the Indians and the French authorities had met with apparent suc- 
cess. From this embassy he returned to Quebec in July, only to set forth 
once more—as missionary this time—for Ossernenon. Unfortunately Jogues 
did not know that the peace which had appeared to be so secure in June 
was disrupted by September. Upon his arrival in the Mohawk’s land he 
was seized and made a prisoner. On the night of October 18, 1646, a young 
brave of the Bear clan murdered him. Thus ended the life of one of the 
most worthy missionaries the New World has ever known. 

The work under consideration is an excellent biography, in parts most 
descriptive, increasing in intrinsic worth as the narrative proceeds. The 
only important stricture that might be suggested is that, in view of the 
recognized significance of the Iroquois Confederacy as a factor in the history 
of New France, it would have been advisable to place a greater emphasis 
upon its political and economic position. Then too, it must be remembered 
that while the Jesuits were primarily missionaries, they were also—unof- 
ficially—governmental agents, and were regarded as such by the Indians. 
The Iroquois were at enmity with the French in Canada. Could they then 
welcome French priests at Ossernenon and Tionontoguen? ‘These facts are 
rather submerged in the predominantly religious theme of the book. 

A selective bibliography, some notes and references, and an index, con- 
clude a most interesting and thoroughly informative volume. 

American Philosophical Society Asan W. Hoores 


Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps: Her Life and Work. By Emma Lydia Bolzau. 
(Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Printing Company, 1936. Pp. 534. 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Where Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps has been known at all it has been as 
the sister, and perhaps the shadow, of Emma Willard. This, the first full- 
length biography of her, shows that she deserves to be studied and remem- 
bered for her own achievements. Although she was much more than a 
satellite to her famous sister, yet their work lay in the same field, the sec- 
ondary and advanced education of women; and it was here unfortunate for 
her fame that she did not succeed, like Emma Willard, in founding a per- 
manent school to carry on her work. Yet she will be included in the list 
of the pioneers of American women’s education along with Grant, Willard 
and Beecher. 

The present volume, in thirteen chapters, describes the ancestry of Almira 
Hart, the cheerful and intellectual family circle in which her childhood 
was spent, her school days and the continuing work of self-education, the 
several schools in which she taught or which she conducted, her writing, 
her views and the wide variety of her public activities. The two men to 
whom she was successively married and whose names she proudly added to 
her own and also her pioneering sister are touched very lightly in this 
biography. Perhaps that is right. But it is likely that the sister, at least, 
contributed very greatly in directing her own life. 

To the reviewer it appears probable that Mrs. Phelps’s two contributions, 
the knowledge of which helps us most in understanding the educational 
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development of the time are: her skill and success in introducing Pestaloz- 
zian ideas, especially through her numerous and successful school books on 
botany and chemistry; and her excellent study in child psychology, a con- 
tribution which might well be brought to the attention of the historians of 
psychology who seem to have overlooked it. 

The book is competently written; it is well-documented; and the careful 
historical research which has gone into it appears on almost every page. 
It is also well illustrated. There is a full bibliography and an index. The 
volume is a worthy addition to the lengthening list of excellent research 
studies which Professor Thomas Woody has succeeded in inspiring and 
directing at the University of Pennsylvania. H. G. Goon 
Ohio State University 


Quaker Education in the Baltimore and Virginia Yearly Meetings. By 
William C. Dunlap. (Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Printing 
Company, 1936. Pp. 540. $4.00.) 


Mr. Dunlap has made a valuable contribution to the growing literature 
bearing upon the educational activities of the Society of Friends in America. 
One may wish that the author had been somewhat more generous in his 
geographical settings, yet the names of the several “meetings,” yearly, quar- 
terly, monthly and preparative, suffice to orient fairly well the chief areas of 
research. Of primary significance is the fact that the sources of the entire 
study are largely manuscripts, minute books, wills and other records quite 


inaccessible to the general reader and difficult of access even to the student 
well trained in research. Into these materials Mr. Dunlap has gone with 
what seems to be a peculiar sense of discrimination. As in other Quaker 
communities, Friends in this region have shown a keen interest in a “guarded 
education,” both spiritual and literary, but have been forced to carry on these 
activities, especially before 1860, under more than ordinary difficulties. 

The author sets out the facts as revealed by the manuscripts, permitting 
the reader to draw his conclusions from the abundant sources presented. In 
the sections dealing with Maryland and the limited region northward, the 
story does not differ materially from that of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
as told by Dr. Thomas Woody, but in Virginia hostility more bitter and of 
longer duration was encountered and results were correspondingly meager. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century scattered groups of Friends were 
settling in Virginia, much against the wishes of orthodox churchmen by 
whom they were regarded as “an unreasonable and turbulent sort of people,” 
and almost at once grievous laws were enacted against them. In lower 
Virginia conditions were especially hard, yet even here a few temporary 
schools were established, though not much was accomplished before the 
beginning of the national period. 

The author devotes two chapters to the work of Friends among Indians 
and negroes, carrying his study of the former westward as these unfortunate 
people were forced from their homes to less desirable lands. The reader 
must conclude that if the attitude of the Quakers toward the Indians had 
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become the attitude of the government of the United States, a dark chapter 
of our history might have remained unwritten. In respect to the work of 
the Quakers among the negroes the author documents effectively the story 
of the rising tide of opinion against slavery leading at last to the war be- 
tween the states. 

Abundant evidence appears of the passive resistance of Quakers to public 
schools in the earlier years, but as the nineteenth century drew near its 
close the manuscripts and records reveal a change in attitude. Public 
schools, no longer under suspicion, were supported by Friends who quite 
generally abandoned their community and private schools, though still re- 
taining their interest in a “guarded” spiritual education carried on in part in 
“First Day” schools. 

Not a treatise but rather a source-book, this work will find its place 
among the materials which, as the outcome of painstaking research, are 
beginning to illuminate the study of the history of education in this country. 
State University of Iowa Forest C. ENsIGN 











